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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











"Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


_ $8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y, 
Stupt0s : { 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rp. m. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 








MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. ; 
First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. ano Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 

Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 


No. o East 14th St., New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near g1st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 

















Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East r7th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 








PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Goopricn, author of *‘Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,”’ ** Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” (from the 
composer's standpoint), ** Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 


(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Institute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 


accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, G 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th Street, New York 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 


Breitkopf & Hiirtel, receives pupils : 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 




















Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, he Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of oe x 
12 East rsth Street, New Yor 











Mur. L. CAPPIANI, | 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 





Mme, FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 

LaMPERTI'’Ss AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 


Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 








Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
Miss EMMA RITA, 


Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicar Courisr. 








Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 


torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


‘i Vocal hostenstion. 
‘articular attention to the Engli ein a 
Address, STEINWAY Hat ee =e 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 

















FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARL 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 








Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the ScHarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,"’ *‘ Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Studio, 36 Kast 23d Street, New York. 
CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Vielin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet, 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA, 
Hinrich’s Grand English Opera Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, | 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will —r 5 Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONE, 
In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accom 
8 East 17th Street, 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


nist. 
ew York. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physica! Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 


Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to .M. 
230 West soth street, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, | 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
™ Huntington Ave., Boston. 











HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and Comp! Education of the 
oice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tug Musicat Courier, New York. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S 


Summer Vocal School. 
America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Summer School, Catskill Mountains. Oratorio, 
Opera and Concert Training. Special Course. Cir- 
cular. 12 West both Street, New York. 

Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 

1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th Se, and 7th Ave. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal] Conservatory, 
122 East 27th street, New York. 
































BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
____ Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Chickering Hall Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—RGles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of InreRNaTIONAL Burau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 











WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Org+n in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and 12th 
Street) after Septemper1. Pianoand Theory at Studio. 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Summer Class, 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 








Vocal Instruction. 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
57th Street, and 7th Avenue, New York. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils All prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 





Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M,. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street, New York, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sent to 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 
Barun W., LinksTRAS6E 31. 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music forall in = 
ments. New voiumes. Over 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsi0, GERMANY. 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno.d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 














Leading Bands. 


ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 


7th Regiment Band, 


W. 3B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N.G.S, N.Y 























WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


POLO DODO FOI 





“The most useful and complete ally of the pisno 


‘* DEAR SiR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice. 


Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 


For ac- 





in existence.”’ it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, | am cordially yours, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
‘The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LLL LOLA LAA A 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 


The Training 


of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





207 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 


Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-094. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 


any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINMATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Te 3 renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions ine all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
wane. Rarmeny, Instrumentation, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use ae 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free ays ly equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


BE. EBERHARD, Mus. Dec,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 238d St. New York. 








LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 





Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





The Tourjée Conservatory of Music 
H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 
WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, avoridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rreE on 
application. 
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SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


Avenue) 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special! feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

| Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, Genera! Manager. 


Students can enter at any time. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners | 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in a‘! branches of | 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments } 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 


American fame. 


Examinations Daily. 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHARMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter. Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern. &c.; for Piano, Prof. D&ring, 
Prof. Krantz, Miiller-Reuter; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood ,Tyson- 
Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; 
for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of 
whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi, Concer:master Fr. Griitzmacher and Concertmaester Feigerl; for 
Vocal Culture, Frau Falkenberg, Iffert, Friiul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, Ronne- 
burger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education froin 
the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and 
beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
offices of Tuz Musicat Courter and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living io good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have tree admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINBE.- 
THaE CONSERVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestra! 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. yr 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, chcral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elo- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 
For fall details apply to the SECKETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
method and history of music); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


instruments); 





; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 





CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STrTrRiIN Gs, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, 








oe ee 


PIANO CARVING 
SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCI 
162 & 164 WEST 2715 ST 








The Mechanical Piano. 


The Mechanical 


Just as good as any piano 
Piano is played upon in the customary man- 
ner. It alsoenables those who know nothing 
of p'ano playing to perform thousands of 
music pieces of any length or description, 
and with expression, by means of exchange 
able music sheets. In all respects the best 
Patented in all countries 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
LUDWIG HUPFELD, oaissove 8 

» T.M. Grob& Co. 


Leipzig, Germany. 
World’s Columbiar 


at the 


Represented 


Exposition, Chicago, 1898 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANOS, 


FARIBAUVULT, MINN. 


High Grade Material and Fine Workmanship, 


These Pianos are equal to the very best, and by virtue 
of special patents are particularly desirable. 
FOR CATALOGUE, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE, SEND 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRATI & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Halls, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 


Dancing &e. 


AND ALI 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoORKZ. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI « CO. ) 
ROBT. COCKS « CO. 
7. B. CRAMER « CO. 
HOPWOOD « CREw, 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
J.ec J. HOPKINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 











London, England. 





Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(H#~ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. SINGEWALD, céamany: 


9 GERMANY, 
MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Ariophone Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


ANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Have an enviable 


1893. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut 7 Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


record for Durable 





A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIAN OS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 





UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


2 PINLADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 


WASHINGTON: 
“817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


| We want to open correspondence with 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. | 


| HIGH GRADE Organ. 


reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 


| New York City. 





NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA crn x 


CHIN REST. 





Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size | 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put | 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by aul Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO 
JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





88 Court St., 
«» Boston, Mass. 
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U. 8, and Foreign 
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PATENTS. All work strictly contidentien. 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Aflantie Buliding, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 















STAINED VENEERS, 


E. P. CARBPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 





H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order 


Wholesale 
and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities, 





AUFFERMANN’S 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Epition, 








Catalogue co 1.—Music for Piano. 
. 2.— Vocal Music. 
“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 
a No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 


Pa. No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium, 
NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 


London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
G4 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











| 
Established 1850. fe 


The Carl Barckhoff 
~ Church Organ Company, 
Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 2 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
| short time, if desired. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BC OSEY & é \ "J BOOSEY EDITION 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


mweem 6.00t: Lenton Deateat. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Famous 


Dresden, 


Gemmany. 


“Ronisch reac 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


Founded in 18468, 
_> 


Over 20,000 in Use, 


Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 
Courts, 


a 





4 lerge dieplay of theee excellent Piaroe will be found at the 

LL COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 

HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 























18865, 





a Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
8T, PAUL, 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


114 East Third Street. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 


* SCHOMACKER - 


THE RECOGNIZED 


STANDARD PIANO 


OF THE WORLD. 





SOLD TO EVERY 
PART OF 
THE GLOBE, 





PREFERRED BY 
ALL THE 
LEADING ARTISTS 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 





The GOLD STRINGS 
emit a purer sympathetic 
tone, proof against-atmos- 
pheric action, extraordi- 
NMary power and durabil- 
ity, with great beauty and 
evenness of touch. : : : ; 

HIGHEST HONORS EVER ACCORDED TU ANY MAKER, UNANIMOUS VERDICT, 

1851, Jury Group, International Exposition, 1876. 


For Grand, Square and UWpright FPianos. 
ILtustRATED CaTALOGuE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ———Warerooms——. 145 & 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Pre-eminently the best 
and most highly improved 
instrument now manufac- 
tured in this or any other 
country in the world 
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UR Productions of the present year are 















the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
Manufacture. We 


in Piano 


solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosTOoON. 


FRANK 
VAN DER STUGKEN. 


EIGHT SONGS. Op. 17. 


O Joy of Youth! (O Jugendlust !) 
The Last Tear (Einsame Thrane). 
3. Bliss (Seligkeit). 

| 4. "Tis Past ! (Vorbei !). 


CONCERT DIRECTION. |; 
DANIEL MAYER, ‘* 


| 7: Remember—Forget (Gedenken— 
LONDON, ENGLAND, | 


Vergessen). 
SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Scumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 
Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C, Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Examiners: { 











| 
Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. | F 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 KE. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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S 
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I Dream’d I was in Sicily (Von 
shén Sicilien). 
A Pastoral (Ein Schiaferlied). 


8 Serenade. 





NEW MALE CHORUSES. 


Op. 18, No. 2. 





In a Year! (Uebers 


geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- Jahr). 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, O - y 
Ne Sve 27 Ee. 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. elle No, 1. Ever True (W ege 
wart). 


Op. 19, No. 2. Morning (Am Mor- 


gen). 


Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


FOR SALE AT LEADING 
MUSIC STORES. 





CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” } 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAFIOGAN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
$ CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


(jome into the ESTEY Space. 
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THE EXHIBIT IS A FINE ONE AND YOU CANNOT 
FAIL TO BE INTERESTED. 
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AVENVE. 














Bu ilding. 


ESTEY 


COLUMBIA 
MANUFACTURES "%_ LIBERAL ARTS 
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werTouU CAN FIND IT EASILY. 


 ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


| Western Representatives: 





Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


8. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 
Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


| Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 





MERRILL 
PIANOS. 


MERRILL PIANO CO., 





165 Tremont Street, Boston. 








W BEBE R, 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories : (21,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 


153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK, 

















The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 





MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


19 Union Square W., New York. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. S39. 


EDITORS: 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG, OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 
JAMES G. HUNEKER. HARRY O. BROWN 
HUGH CRAIG, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: 


SPENCER T. DRIGGS. R. S. MAXWELL. 
A. T. KING. FRANK M. STEVENS, 


EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE: 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 17 Link Str., 
Berlin, W. Germany. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 226 Wabash Ave. 
JOHN E. HALL, MANAGER. 
J. E. VAN HORNE, ASSISTANT MANAGER. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 32 West St. 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY: GzerCver Huc, KSnigstrasse 16, 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, IX Schwarzspanier str. 15. 
LONDON AND PARIS: 


Brentano's. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months.... .. ..820.00 | Nine Months.............. $60.00 
Six Months................ 40.00 | Twelve Months.............. 80.00 


Special rates for preferred positions. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. m. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check 
draft, or money orders, payable to the Musicat Courier Company. 


American News Company, New York, General Distributing 
Agents. 


Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1893. 


Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 
know of a conservatory of music whose owner 


E 
W made $5,000 a year during the past few years, 
as the books, which can be examined, will prove. 
This owner, for private reasons, desires to dispose of 
the conservatory, title, good will, &c., for $10,000. 
Here is an opportunity to make a remarkable invest- 
ment. If intending purchasers cannot raise all this 
sum in cash, good security will be accepted as a part 
of the payment. The conservatory is not located in 
this city. Address for details ‘‘ Trade Editor ” of this 
paper. 





EMIL PAUR. 
HE German papers contain many expressions of 
regret at the departure of Emil Paur from the 
Fatherland, and countless good wishes for his future. 
Martin Krause in the ‘‘Neueste Nachrichter,” of 
Leipsic, writes: ‘‘In losing Emil Paur we lose an 
executive artist of extraordinary manysidedness, a | 
director of eminent endowments, a musician of the | 
most thorough education, and a man full of energy, | 
strength of character, and firm faith in the ideal in 
our great art. Utterly unacquainted with the reasons 
which have suddenly determined his departure from 
asphere of activity to which he belonged with all his 
soul and heart, we lament that he has not had the 
opportunity to take a public farewell. When, six 
years ago, he came to take his Leipsic position, after 
filling most successfully the like place at Mannheim, 
his path was often enough strewed with thorns. 
But he held on his way unswerving, let the pack 
yelp, and achieved great things that will be long re- | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


membered in our operatic annals. Howour orchestra 
esteemed him, how highiy it valued him as musician 
and as man, there are thousands of testimonies. 
What distinguishes him as a director? The piercing 
keenness of his perceptions, his direct sentiment, the 
fire of his generous spirit. He held in honor every 
work of genius. The masters of the past as well as 
of the present found in him the warmest admirer, 
certain to secure the best execution for their works. 
Not only the theatre, but the concert hall bears wit- 
ness to his masterly direction. Need we mention 
how among other things he conducted Wagner's | 


‘‘Faust” overture as no one but Hans von Biilow had | 
done before in Leipsic? Need we point to the per- 
formances of the Liszt Society, and his interpretations 
of Berlioz, Liszt and Bruckner? How admirable were 
his performances as a pianist! Who appeared with 
greater success at the Gewandhaus? Whocould play 
the E flat major concerto of Beethoven, or the B flat 
major of Brahms with more virtuosity and artistic 
ripeness? 

‘‘Of chamber music he was a zealous supporter, 
and with his wife, a talented pianist, delighted his 
audiences with their duet playing. Seldom have so 
many gifts been united in one person. He plays the 
violin excellently, and performed in public, when a 
soloist was suddenly indisposed, Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo, with universal applause. He prepared all nov- 
elties with the greatest care, and directed with inspi- 
ration whatever gave dignity and lasting importance 
to the repertory.” 

The Leipsic ‘‘ Tageblatt” says: ‘‘Mr. Paur’s de- 
parture leaves a large gap in our musical world, al- 
though his manysided gifts were scarcely exhibited 
here as he and his friends could have wished, we 
shall miss him sadly as a director. We owe much to 
him as an opera director ; he was a model director of 
‘‘Fidelio,” of Mozart’s operas, of the great Wagner | 
works, a zealous promoter of new works, a kind ad- 
viser of unknown composers, but his most brilliant 
triumphs were in the concert hall. In rehearsal he 
was equal to the best. In management of the or- 
chestra he was admirable, and in his musical versa- 
tality in general. It is less known that he is an ex- 
cellent pianist, and he scarcely exhibited his capacity 
on the violin. I once had an opportunity of seeing 
him read from the MS. a very difficult quartet, and 
can say it was a brilliant musical performance. The 
Liszt Society will especially hold him in grateful re- 
collection. The best wishes of all follow him in his 
new career.” 








GERMAN FOLK SONG. 

GERMAN newspaper laments the decline of the 
A volkslied. It is not to be denied, it writes, that 
the present times are unfavorable for the develop- 
ment or continuance of the volkslied, and offer no 
good support even for the allied popular song. We | 
are too wise and respectable nowadays, the struggle 
for life, the strife of parties, have ruined the naive 
simplicity of feeling from which alone popular song 
can arise or be maintained. The two trinities, which 
inspired the good old volkslied of days of yore have 
lost their power. Spring, Love and Wanderlust are 
played out motives. God, Fatherland and Home 
become more and more dim illusions. We need not 
be surprised therefore that no genuine volkslieder 
are now produced, and that in the near future none 
are likely to be produced. There is plenty of poetry | 
written, professedly for the people, but it consists | 
either of so-called ‘‘ couplets ” or topical songs. 
The name of the first class indicates its French | 
origin and its un-German character. Originally an 
incidental song in a theatrical work, the couplet has 
become an independent style of song. In the best 
examples there is humor, but in most cases there are 
bad jests and double entendres. The topical song is 
really ancient. In all periods of history there have 
been satirical verses, many of which have been 
handed down by tradition. But at present, in addi- | 
tion to topical songs of a political or local character, 
there are many that are merely idiotic. When a new 
operetta appears on the stage, we can foresee that 
some ingenious poet will invent some new ‘‘ Gassen- 
hauer.” As one goes out of fashion another takes its 
place in endless succession. Such songs are hurtful 
if not poisonous. They are weeds that check the 
growth of the volkslied, which is declining everyhere. 
It is almost never heard in large cities, and in smaller 
towns and in the country it is becoming rarer. In 

some mountain regions it still finds an asylum. 
There is need of a reaction, and the volkslied must be 
restored to its old place. To effect this there are two 





| fall back on his volkslied ! 


| a year. 
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means, the school and the singing society. It is not 
right that the music in the schools should consist so 
largely of art works. The first place,belongs to re- 
ligious and secular volkslied. The latter suffers from 
prudish alterations of the text, which substitute 
‘‘uncle” for ‘‘lover” and ‘‘ mother” for ‘‘lass.” The 
old text and the old melody should be taught to the 
children, not merely a verse or two, but all the words. 
Then let the singing societies take up the task, and 
by exhibiting the imperishable beauties of the volks- 
lieder banish from us the present tasteless effusions. 

So far the afflicted Teuton. Happy he that he can 
We poor devils who have 
no such treasures must bear as we can with ‘‘ Daddy 
won't buy me a bow-wow.” 

We may remark that the French possess a very 
charming collection of popular songs, theroughly 
French in treatment, although the motives and inci- 
dents are the same that we find in German, Norse 
and Scotch songs. But this is another story. 





THEODORE THOMAS SALARY TWENTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS YEARLY. 
HE following from the Chicago ‘‘ Herald” is very 
much to the point : 

Theodore Thomas is in great luck. He is getting more 
money from the World’s Fair than anybody connected with 
it. Several friends of Mr. Thomas have just fixed things 
for him so that he will draw salary and perquisites from the 
Exposition at the rate of $20,000 a year. Mr, Thomas 
hasn’t commenced to pull out money at that rate yet, but 
nobody doubts that he will do it inthe end. He is one of 
the men at Jackson Park who do about as they please, 
regardless of their immediate superiors. Mr. Thomas has 
a number of influential friends in the board of directors, 
and they will no doubt see to it that he gets what he wants. 
According to the present arrangement Mr. Thomas is by 
long odds the highest salaried official at the World's Fair. 


| President Higinbotham is on the directory’s roll for only 


election, nearly 


$5,000 a year, and from the day of his first y 
a year ago, he has refused to accept a dollar of the salary. 
He gives his services to the Fair. Secretary Edmonds re- 
ceives less than $3,000, and no other official connected with 
the executive offices gets as much. Director of Works 
Burnham draws $12,000 a year, which just about pays 
for the little dinner parties he gives in the restaurants 
As is generally known, Mr. Burnham has 
He told 
the members of Congressman Dockery’s investigating com- 
ying into things, that 


along Midway. 
made great personal sacrifices for the Exposition. 


mittee, when they were in town 
the Exposition Company could not get all of his time for 
The remark was made when a member of 


pr 


$100,000 a year. 
the Congressional committee expressed some astonishment 
that Mr. Burnham drew $12,000 a year from the Fair and 
only gave part of his time to Exposition work. 

‘*You may ,that a high salary, gentlemen,” 
Mr. Burnham remarked, ‘‘but neither this company nor 
any other can get my exclusive services for $100,000 a 


consider 


year. My profession pays me more than that.” 

It is a well-known fact, however, that for more than a 
year Mr. Burnham has given practically all of his time to 
the Exposition Company. At times he has not been near 
his office down town for a month. 

OTHERS WHO DRAW SMALL PAY. 

The only other salary on the Exposition Company’s roll 
that could be considered big is that paid to W. H. Hol- 
comb, general manager of transportation. He gets $12,000 
It is believed that with the exception of these no 
official gets more than $5,000 a year. That was Treasurer 
Seeberger’s pay some time ago, and Auditor Ackerman 
got the same. 

Director General Davis used to get $15,000 a year, but he 


paid out nearly half of it to his clerks. In a spasm of 


| economy Mr. Holman’s followers in Congress cut Colonel 


Davis’ pay to $8,000 a year, but gave him $5,000 for inci- 
dental expenses, such as entertaining foreign guests and 
paying the many small obligations that naturally fall on 
one in his position. The salaries of other officers of the 
national commission are a bagatelle when contrasted with 
the sumptuous allowance of Theodore Thomas. President 
Palmer has consented to a reduction of his salary from time 
to time until he now draws but little more than his travel 
ing expenses between Detroit and Chicago. He spent 
more on the banquet to the Duke of Veragua than he had 
drawn from the United States Treasury ina year. Colonel 
Dickinson and other officials of the national board get small 
salaries. None Director General Davis’ department 
chiefs draw more than $5,000 a year. Walker Fearn, of the 
foreign affairs department, got $8,000 a year until recently, 
when Colonel Davis cut him to $5,000, the amount paid 


of 


other chiefs. Major Handy consented toa reduction of his 
own pay from $7,500 to $5,000, so that Mr. Thomas now 
gets four times the salary of any department chief at the 
Fair. 

A PULL. 
Part of it is for salary and 
Mr. Thomas 


MR. THOMAS HAS 
How he gets it is interesting. 


the balance for the use of his musical library. 
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originally drew $5,000 a year as musical director. He 
seemed to be willing to work at that rate, or at least to 
give part of his time to the Fair for $5,000 every twelve- 
During the first year Mr. Thomas was at his office 
He was busy during the winter months with his 


month. 
seldom. 
Wagnerian concerts, and when the weather became too 


i 
Down East and sought refreshing breezes at the seashore. 
His subordinates kept him posted on what was going on in 
the office, and occasionally Mr. Thomas would sign a pay 
roll or some other document and send it back by mail. 
Lately the friends of Mr. Thomas came to the conclusion 
that he was not getting enough from the Fair. A salary of 
$5,000 a year doesn’t go far in the hands of a swift spender, 
so at one bound Mr. Thomas’ salary was raised from $5,000 
a year to $1,000 a month, or $12,000 a year. At the same 
ime Mr. Thomas’ friends decided to give him an allowance 


warm for peo 


at the rate of $8,000 a year for the use of his musical li- | 


brary. This raised his monthly voucher from $416.66 to 


$1,666.66, or just four times the amount he had been get- 


ting 
Ing 


The action that resulted in this pleasant recognition 


of Mr. Thomas’ services is said to have beenin the form ofa | 


the directors’ committee on music. 
Henry B. Stone and a number of others comprise this com- 
mittee. It was not considered necessary by these gentle- 
men to offer any explanation further than that they re- 


garded Mr. Thomas as a $1,000 a month man, and that his 


unanimous vote in 


1 


library of musical works was the finest in the country and 


ll worth $666.66 a month to the Fair. It was not ex- 


well 
plained how the Exposition Company would be benefited to 
the extent of $4,000 during the Fair by having Mr. Thomas’ 
books packed away in Music Hall. 


COLONEL DAVIS REFUSES TO SIGN A VOUCHER, 


The volumes are there now. They were brought to the 


park some time ago and arranged in the hall. 
a long haired musician goes in the room and looks through 
of tk 


several the volumes. Secretary Wilson, who regards 
Mr. Thomas as a great man, says the library is worth $75,- 


000 and that the Exposition Company is fortunate in secur- | 


ing the use of it at any price. 

The first voucher for Mr. Thomas’s big salary reached 
Director General Davis several days ago. Colonel Davis 
A friend of Mr. Thomas announced 
The com- 
mittee,” he continued, ‘* anticipated such action and pro- | 


refused to sign it. 


gaily that ‘that didn’t make any difference. 
vided in its resolution that either the president or the 
director general could sign the voucher.” When this an- 
reached Auditor Ackerman, 
old-fashioned ideas of honesty, he replied that he would pay 


nouncement who had some 


no voucher unless countersigned by Director General 
Davis. 

‘That’s according to rules,” he said, ‘‘ and if you want 
vouchers paid in any other way than according to the rules 
of the company you will have to get a new auditor.” 

The big voucher is now in President Higinbotham’s office 
awaiting his bold autograph. Meantime Mr. Thomas is 
waiting for his friends to make their word good and get pay 


for him at the rate of $20,000 a year. 





FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

R. M. FRIEDLANDER has published an in- | 
D teresting hitherto unknown anecdote of Franz | 
Schubert. In 1817 3reitkopf & Hartel, of | 
Leipsic, received from Vienna a manuscript setting 
of Goethe's ‘‘ Erlking,” by Franz Schubert. ‘‘ Vien- | 
na?” exclaimed the publishers! ‘‘ Franz Schubert? 
There is something wrong here. Franz Schubert 
lives in Dresden; he occupies the high position of | 
Royal church composer, he is a highly respectable 
man, aged forty-nine ; what has he to do with Vienna 
or Erlkings?” They send the manuscript on to the 
Franz Schubert of Dresden, and ask for an ex- 
planation. He replied: ‘‘ About ten days ago I re- 
ceived your letter in which you forward to me a 
manuscript ‘The Erlking,’ that professes to be by 
With the utmost astonishment I inform you 
that this cantata was never composed by me. I will | 
use every endeavor to discover who has so discourte- | 
ously sent you this bit of patchwork (machwerk,) 
and expose the scoundrel who has so misused my | 
name.’ 

It is not known whether Breitkopf & Hiartel de- 
clined Schubert's ‘‘ Erlking,” but the ballad composed 
in 1816 was not printed till February, 1821, when it 
appeared in the first part of Schubert’s ‘‘ Lieder.” 
Schubert's patron, Leopold von Sonnleithner, had 
tried to persuade the Viennese house of Diabelli & 
Haslinger to undertake the task, and on their refusal 
he and other friends took the matter in hand and de- 
frayed the expenses, allowing Diabelli a commission 

sale. In the first nine months of 1821 800 
copies of the ‘‘ Erlking ” were sold, on which Diabelli 
1 50 per cent. Schubert probably was in pe- 





Messrs. 


me. 


+ 
L 


on the 
received 5 
cuniary distress when he sold the plates and all rights 
of the first twelve parts of his ‘‘ Lieder” to Diabelli 
for 800 florins. 





le to listen to those soggy melodies he went | 


Occasionally | 


Lohengrin 


| Dubulle 


THE PARIS GRAND OPERA. 

HE Grand Opéra of Parisis far and away the most 
T extensive lyrical enterprise in the world, not 
| only on account of the unrivalled magnificence of the 
building, the cost of which exceeded 50,000,000 frs., 
but also from its organization, the magnitude of its 
budget and the lavish and splendid manner in which 
operas and ballets are mounted. 

The following statements, which have been com- 
| municated to us by a former minister of fine arts, will 
| perhaps be interesting to our readers in general and 
to the amateurs of the lyric drama in particular. 

Cost of the mise en scéne of all the operas per- 
formed since the inauguration of the new building, 
January 14, 1875: 


OLp OPERAS AND BALLETs. 


Bat PRCRON 5s dcad sc ddocecccscvecsuitecakdqbasetsiagssaasuws Frs. 224,497.45 
ith DUONG BO CHIDO 60. co nvasedecnncncedes pesbecacdosswetacasees 277,157.68 
EP RESICRING ic ccc cccccevvncetevevdesescesspesscntesonassnonereces 299,570.70 
LA JUiVE)...ccrccccccccvccccccccccccccsceeccescecesevccesocoscess 190,171.75 
PE PRG so ove vince ivcsedec due dusceenctbhes dotdrseatuetbentas 116,813.97 
| William Tell 141,177.45 | 





DONOR, coon dasasatenecednsvatensasecdeensipenestepandeeatedies 153,122.02 | 
Fit EOE. osu scepentasquesseuswevessgwenansversdeeseane 173,851.82 
POD. ccccccsovsccscccscercsescccccccadecsocsoveceseusonesevesss 187,699.92 
POR FROM: ccccvcicavocesssivevicccscceseseveceseévecete.codevebe 181,515.82 
DIOS PROGR x ckonccrccccsssnpoasvepedocceieconecnceescssease 
Ee BO GUO vicsnccccecectcedesecesrececyseuntoceebendocsed 189,707.70 
EME SRUOO GS POCUEL 5 ove ccsvecedcvccvececs 164,175.37 





23,164.13 
140,369.52 


EM COMNIS OE iss cc cicvediccessstaqvevtssresess 
Sapho. 


Eleven ballets cost altogether 





NEW OPERAS. 


71,527.26 
268,647.13 


275,053. 22 





| # 234,812.47 
Bid OETA Gb FOR ein o knctscvce ccbvapcoccsesctcoccsecsevetias 182,025.06 
Pam e Be TA 0 ik ion vic 00 secaves céveenesonecdeasbees 233,224.59 


29,882.63 
174,262.98 
20,068.42 


Tabarin 
Henry VIII 
Rigoletto 


I iS nose n00s 6 Abd esenns ouewhesnesses oc cauneeeacepenenees 111,763.69 
pla tctedinduss chichedrinkacdeeeeedene) tcéon tenn seneceneatenee 109,570.55 
PI visas 6 c9c ete nsiouseennsy cenendarvensentecutsestesenywouss 146,289.70 


La dame de Monsoreau 178,053.00 


Ascanio (approximately) 160,000.00 
Romeo et Juliette “ 130,000.00 
Zaire 25,000.00 
Le Mage 170,000.00 | 


Tamara 

Salammbo 
Of these 21 new operas ten fell through, six 

obtained a qualified ephemeral success, and only 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


879,875.52 | 


120,000.00 | 
25,000.00 | 
250,000.00 | 





| whom have taken first-class prizes at the Conserva- 
toire, their average earnings amount to 2,100frs, per 
annum ; the first violin soloist obtains 3,600 frs, and 
the conductor 12,000 frs. per annum. 

From these figures it is easy to see that the salaries 
are by no means ruinous for the management. Very 
different was it formerly, and some of the principal 
artists remember regretfully that some ten years ago 
they were able to extort golden contracts from the 
easy good nature of the late manager, M. Vaucor- 
beil. Thus the. fat old Philistine Villaret got 70,000 
frs. per annum for his greasy tenor voice, and an 
apocryphal used up tenor, Salomon, obtained a like 
amount. 

But the masterpieces sui generis were squeezed out 
by the baritone Lassalle, who was guaranteed 120,- 
000 frs. per annum, and by the prima donna Gabrielle 
Krauss, to whom was given 125,000 frs. per annum, on 
the understanding thatin case any other vocalist should 
happen to be remunerated above that figure she had 
the right to demand the same salary. 
| The total number of employés amounts to 631. 
| Among these 228 are clerks, scene shifters, painters, 
| &c.; 141 are singers, 139 belong to the ballet, 99 to 





105,459.36 | the orchestra, and 24 are walkers (figurants). 


* 
The theatre can seat 2,200 persons. 
Two years ago the solo singers absorbed 809,699 
| frs., the chorus 204,987 frs., the ballet 384,220 frs., the 


* 


181,444.42 | orchestra 307,364 frs., the walkers 30,817 frs., and the 


| other employés 215,517 frs. Besides these amounts 
the Opéra is obliged to pay 10 per cent. on the gross 
receipts to the public assistance, and 8 per cent. for 
authors’ dues. 

There is, however, not acentto pay to the state, 
which is proprietor of the building ; on the contrary 
the management receives an annual subvention of 
of 800,000 frs., and the manager has to deposit se- 
curity to the amount of 400,000 frs, 

In spite, however, of this heavy subsidy the enter- 
prise is not always a paying concern. Indeed at M. 
Vaucorbeil’s death it was ascertained that his man- 
agement, which had lasted five years, had ended ina 
loss exceeding 500,000 frs. Last year the pecuniary 
result was even still more disastrous, for although 
| the total receipts amounted to 3,152,317 frs., the clear 
| loss was 488,000 frs., owing chiefly to a series of cheap 





six of them, which had proved successful in other | weekly performances which the new manager, M. 


capitals, obtained the favor of the fastidious Parisian 
public. Thus, ‘‘Aida” has been performed 170 
times, ‘‘Sigurd,” 101; ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” 106; 
‘*Rigoletto,” 98; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 86; ‘‘Salammbo,” 
times. 

As regards the old operas the ‘‘ Reine de Chypre,” 
the ‘‘ Muette de Portici,” ‘‘Comte Ory ” and ‘‘Sapho”’ 
have disappeared from the stage; ‘‘Don Juan” and 


Be 


| the ‘‘ Freischiitz,” upon whose antiquated form and 


short-winded melodies hangs the curse of tedious- 
ness, have shared the same fate, and two years ago 
the rehearsals of ‘‘ Fidelio” had to be discontinued 


| in consequence of the vehement protests of the sub- 


scribers, who were mindful of the failure which had 


| always attended the performance of this heavy and 
| indigestible opera in France. 


* 
* 


* 
As a pendant to above figuresit may not be uninter- 
esting to know the amount of the salaries paid to the 


principal artists : 


TENORS, 


44,666.65 








| Bertrand, according to his contract, was obliged to 
give. 
In consequence of this heavy loss it was understood 


3 | that the manager intended to surrender his privilege, 


but some of the draconic clauses having been with- 
drawn, thanks to the influence of his new partner, M. 
Gailhard, no change will presumably be made before 
the end of the next French exhibition of the year 
1900. 

The total number of performances last year 
amounted to 226, divided among 18 operas and 
five ballets. ‘There was only one original novelty, a 
tame ballet ‘‘Stratonice,” which is a poor showing 
indeed when compared with the great activity dis- 
played by Germany, and still more by Italy, where 
regularly new operas brought out on the various 
stages number between 50 and 60 every year. 

ALBERT ZOLLINGER, 








NATIONAL MEETING OF 1894. 
R. LOUIS LOMBARD, of Utica, who is chief 
executive officer of the next meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, which is to 
take place at Utica in 1894, has sent a copy of the fol- 
lowing letter to every member of the Program Com- 
mittee. 
The dry and polemical essays read at these meet- 
ings are the bane of the Association, and the average 





24,000.00 

30,000.00 

24,000.00 
Jean de Reské (for eight MonthS).............ceseeeseeeeeeees 120,000.00 
ROGUI.. .ccccccnsccvesccccccccccccscvccsecsccccesoscccvcvccescosee 14,400.00 

BARITONES, 

Tasenlip (or chat WGN), 02 vcctcccescectccvcdessnereseestone 88,000.00 
Melchisedec 48,000.00 
eer 45,000.00 
Martapoura 12,000.00 
PIANGON, .ccccccccercccccccccccccccccceseccccccsseeececsescovesee 24,000.00 | 
Ba de Reské (for cight m0Mths)..osccscccccccceccsscccscdecess 40,000.00 
GORD. ccccccvcccccsdocrcescccccccvecavesessevecccsoovccsseoeers 34,000.00 


15,000.00 


Delmas 


36,000.00 
44,000.00 
30,000.00 


Mrs, Dufrane 
Escalais. 





Bosman 


CATOR. sc ccccviccdevescosccescorccsevesneavetesceosocvesbonsoeses 50,000.00 

Melba (pert Month)... ccrccccoccccccccccvccssevcscesccccsscovcees 5,000.00 

eS OC os cine vs boevnd one ¥eoncsotertcbévsssinusdeeneen 36,000.00 
MEZZO SOPRANO, 

DECE, WIAGOG, 6iins 6 06st 90000b00d2e0 05000 bide ceseccsousdesedbess 24,000.00 


The chorus singers, most of whom are excellent | 


musicians, get from 1,200 frs. to 1,500 frs, each per 
annum, 
As regards the members of the orchestra, many of 


12,000.00 | 


| 


| attendance during the reading hours does not amount 


to fifty interested auditors. Should Mr. Lombard se- 
cure the Opera House in Utica for the place of meet- 
ing the essays would be made worse than useless, for 
they could not be heard. 
UTICA, July 22, 1893, 
Already I am receiving all sorts of requests to use my influence in 


| relation to the programs of the next meeting of the M. T. N. A. at 


| certs of any kind, than to be officially associated 


You must be in receipt of many similar communications. 
yart I would rather have no addresses, especially by speakers 
loca who cannot be heard 10 feet from the platform, or con- 
with much of the 


Utica. 
For my 
and reac 


rot heard at many State and National meetings. 
For Heaven's sake, and our own, let us act in concertand allow 
none but the highest artistic sympathies to influence us in our pro- 
gram making! In this connection I would say that the orchestra will 
necessarily occupy a large slice of the program at each principal con- 
cert ; that there is usually, at these meetings, far too much under- 
taken at every event; that actual musical performances should ex- 
ceed the essay business, and, lastly that no one under any circum- 
stances be allowed to publicly participate whose abilities have not 
been proved to be of the very highest order. 
Awaiting you kind reply, l am, yours es 
LOUIS 


) 
LOMBARD. 
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THOMAS’ PROSPECTS. 
T is probable that the severe criticisms published in 
Chicago on Theodore Thomas’ conduct since his 
assumption of the present place he occupies may 
seriously affect his position and future in that city. 
Thomas is a man whose personal manner and unsym- 
pathetic nature have made him rather unpopular, and 
he has lost much of his former prestige. As his con- 
certs in Chicago have always represented a dead 
financial loss his future in view of all that has hap- 
pened is rather dreary there. 





Music in Boston. 
BOSTON, July 30, 1893. 
ANY reasons are given in these days for 
M the alleged decay of the art of song: Ignorance of 
the teacher, haste and superficial contentment of the pupil, 
carelessness and lack of knowledge shown by the applause 
of enthusiastic hearers, abuse of the voice by composers, 
longing for realism that substitutes spasmodic declamation 
for bel canto, blunting of the ear through the passionate 
enjoyment of dissonances, habitual employment in prac- 
tice of the piano which is inherently a compromise, an un- 
tuneful instrument, loss or neglect of traditions, the fact 
that singing is regarded by many otherwise estimable per- 
sons as a necessary accomplishment which is easily within 

the reach of all owners of property. 

Some claim that German singers have corrupted the taste 
of the American singer and hearer ; but in Germany there 
is the same lament over a lost art. 

We are told by others that song is the birthright of an 
Italian ; but Italians shrug their shoulders and mourn the 
singers of the past. 

We are continually reminded of the great masters of song 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whose voices 
are now choked with dust; of the men and the women of 
the early decades of this century who sang before Wagner 
dreamed of reformations or trilogies. 

But in those days of golden song were there no com- 
plaints, were there no longings for the dead, longings det- 
rimental to the living ? 

* _ * 

Pier Francesco Tosi was born at Bologna in 1647, and he 
grew up to be a soprano of great fame. The cities of 
Europe applauded him ; he was courted by monarchs and 
noble dames; he was crowned with riches and honors. 
His voice failed him, and he taught, and even then the 
greatest of his contemporaries heard him gladly. He set- 
tled in London in 1692, and he died there in 1727. In 1723 
he wrote in Italian a book entitled ‘‘ Opinions Concerning 
Ancient and Modern Singers,” which is to-day regarded by 
the judicious as a masterpiece. It was first published at 
Bologna. It was translated into English in 1742 by John 
Ernest Galliard, oboe player and composer of much music. 
Among his compositions was a’piece for twenty-four bassoons 
and four double basses. There was a second edition the 
year following. Agricola turned Tosi’s book into German 
in 1757 and added many notes. In 1874 Lemaire made a 
French translation. 

x * * 

We know by the testimdny of men who associated with 
him that Tosi was fair-minded, lovable. His judgments 
were respected as final. But Tosi writes as though he were 
of our own time. 

* = * 

It is a little book, this translation by Mr. Galliard; it is 
dedicated to the Earl of Peterborough, who met Tosi in 
‘his Travels beyond Sea.” This Peterborough was the 
famous Charles Mordaunt, described by Swift 

In journeys he outrides the post, 

Sits up till midnight with his host, 

Talks politics and gives the toast. 

A skeleton in outward figure, 

His meagre corps, though full of vigor, 

Would halt behind him were it bigger. 

Shines in all climates like a star, 

In senates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander and a tar. 

Heroic actions early bred in, 

N’er to be matched in modern reading, 

But by his namesake, Charles of Sweden. 
* . * 

Was Peterborough fond of music? Tosi speaks in his 
dedication of the uncommon penetration of the judgment 
of this general of marines, and he compliments him on the 
possession of a soul sensible of the charms of singing. 

Walter Savage Landor introduces Peterborough in con- 
versation with William Penn, and makes him applaud Penn 
cynically, when the latter declares that ‘‘ there is something 
in a violin, if played discreetly, that appeareth to make hot 
weather cool, and cold weather warm and temperate ; not, 
however, when its chords have young maidens tied invisibly 
to the end of them, jerking them up and down in a strange 
fashion before one’s eyes, and unless one taketh due cau- 
tion, wafting their hair upon one’s face and bosom, and their 
very breath, too, between one’s lips, if peradventure one 
omitteth to shut them bitterly and hold tight.” 

At any rate this same Charles Mordaunt was fond of 


Tosi, and he invited him to his ‘‘ delightful seat at Parson’s 
Green,” where there was a tulip tree in the garden. 
* 
* * 

The book of Tosi tempts continually to quotation, but let 
us confine ourselves to extracts which show that even in 
Tosi’s day, the day of unequaled song, there was harsh 
fault finding, there was hurrahing for the ancients. Now, 
by the ancients the old writer means ‘‘those who lived 
about thirty or forty years ago.” 

- = * 

First of all, note the modesty of the man: ‘‘ The abuses, 
the defects and the errors divulged by me in these observa- 
tions were once almost all faults I myself was guilty of ; 
and in the flower of my youth, when I thought myself to be 
a great man, it was not easy for me to discover them. But 
in a more mature age the slow undeceit comes too late. I 
know I have sung ill, and would I have not writ worse ! but 
since I have suffered by my ignorance, let it, at least, serve 
for a warning to amend those who wish to sing well.” 

* > om 

Does not Tosi here speak of many teachers of to-day ? 
‘* Let the master hear with a disinterested ear whether the 
person desirous to learn hath a voice and a disposition, that 
he may not be obliged to give a strict account to God of the 
parent’s money ill spent, and the injury done to the child, 
by the irreparable loss of time which might have been 
more profitably employed in some other profession. * * * 
Very few modern masters refuse students, and provided 
they are paid, little do they care if their greediness ruins 
the profession.” 

Tosi charges certain professors of his acquaintance with 
ignorance of their own language. It seems also that in his 
day there were men who although they might have been 
respectable in other callings, preferred, rashly, the teach- 
‘‘There are nowadays as many masters 
I am now 


ing of singing. 
as there are professors of music in any kind. 
speaking of those who take upon them the part of a legisla- 
tor in the most finished part in singing, and should we 
then wonder that the good taste is near lost, and that the 
profession is going to ruin? So mischievous a pretension 
prevails not only among those who can barely be said to 
sing, but among the meanest instrumental performers, 
who, though they never sung, nor know how to sing, pre- 
tend not only to teach but to perfect, and find some that 
are weak enough to be imposed on.” 

Nor does Tosi neglect the fond parents. 
of the parents does not let them perceive the badness of 
the voice of their children, as their necessity makes them 
believe that to sing and grow rich is one and the same 
thing, and to learn music it is enough to have a pretty 
face.” This bv the way reads as though it were an ex- 
tract from Marcello’s ‘‘ Il Teatro alla Moda” (1720). 


‘* The ignorance 


* as * 

But in Tosi’s time—that golden age—there was surely no 
false intonation in the opera house. Listen to him: ‘‘ One 
who has not a good ear should not undertake either to in- 
struct or to sing ; it being intolerable to hear a voice per- 
petually rise and fall discordantly. One that sings out of 
tune loses all his other perfections. I can truly say that, 
except in some few professors, the modern intonation is 
very bad.” 

* bs * 

And how about the enunciation ? 

‘‘If the syllables are not distinguished, the singer de- 
prives the hearer of the greatest part of that delight which 
vocal music conveys by means of the words. For if the 
words are not heard so as to be understood there will be 
no great difference between a human voice and a hautboy. 
This defect, though one of the greatest, is nowadays more 
than common, to the greatest disgrace of the professors 
and the profession.” 

The book from which I quote was in 1821 the property of 
J. Cawse, and his sympathy was so moved by the words 
just quoted that he underscored them heavily. 

* ° * 

There were tricks of the trade. One singer trilled until 
the ‘‘ eruption of an E viva! or bravo from the populace.” 
Another affected coldness so that ‘‘ one would believe that 
the science of music implored his favor, to be received by 
him as his most humble servant.” Another talked and 
laughed on the stage ‘‘to induce the public that such a 
singer who appeared the first time did not deserve his at- 
tention, when in reality he was afraid of or envied his 
gaining applause.” Another, ‘full of himself from the 
little he had learned, was so taken with his own perform- 
ance that he seemed falling into ectasy, pretending to im- 
pose silence and create wonder, as if his first note said to 
the audience, Hear and Die; but they, unwilling to die, 
talked loud, and perhaps not much to his advantage.” 

* ha * 

Then there were singers ‘‘who imagined to satisfy the 
public with the magnificence of their habits.” 
not unduly impressed : ‘‘ They who have nothing but the 
outward appearance pay that debt to the eyes which they 
owe to the ears.” 


Tosi was 


* 
* * 
We read much in the books of such enthusiasts as Vernon 


URIER. — 








Lee of the wonderful phrasing that was apparently com- 





9S 


mon to all singers of Tosi’s century. Yet Tosi forbids the 
student to take breath in the middle of a word, and adds 

‘*Anciently such cautions were not necessary but for the 
learners of the first rudiments; now the abuse, having 
taken its rise in the modern schools, gathers strength, and 
is grown familiar with those who pretend to eminence. 
There are singers who give pain to the hearer, as if they 
had an asthma, taking breath every moment with difficulty, 
as if they were breathing their last.” 

* . * 

At least the audience was discriminating, made up as it 
was of skilled amateurs. Tosi thought otherwise. ‘‘ There 
are numbers who blindly applaud everything that has an 
An audience that applauds what is 
tis the 


appearance of novelty. 
blamable cannot justify faults by their ignorance ; i 
singer’s part to set them right.” In another place he 
speaks of ‘‘the scarcity of excellent performers, and the 
stupidity of auditors.” He marveled at the ‘ bewitched 
age in which so many are paid so well for singing ill.” 
x be * 
“A 


affected expressions as 


Tosi knew full well the eternal failings of his race 
discreet person will never use such 
‘I cannot sing to-day ;’ ‘ I've got a deadly cold,’ and in 
making his excuse falls a-coughing. 
have never in my life heard a singer own the truth and say 


I can truly say that I 
‘I’m very well to-day.’ They reserve the unseasonable 
confession to the next day when they make no difficulty to 
say,‘ In all my days my voice was never in better order 
than it was yesterday.’” 

‘‘ At first sight, arrogance has the appearance of ability, 
but upon a nearer view I can discover ignorance in mas- 
querade. This arrogance serves them sometimes as a 
politick artifice to hide their own failings ; 
certain singers would not be unconcerned, under the shame 


for example, 


of not being able to sing a few measures at sight, if with 
shrugs, scornful glances, and malicious shaking of their 
heads, they did not give the auditors to understand that 
those gross errors are owing to him that accompanies or 
to the orchestra.” 

‘*He is still 
two, three or four parts, does so raise his voice as to drown 
is something 


blamed 


more to be who, when singing in 
his companions ; for if it is not ignorance, it 
worse.” 

* * * 

O rare and excellent book, worthy to-day of the deep 
study of all that sing! 

O mirror of the thoughts and affectations of 
time ! Let him that is tempted to believe in the utter worth- 
lessness of the modern singer read this ancient book carefully, 
and become saturated with the reflections of Pier Francesco 
Tosi, who meditated his art near the 
in the garden of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough. 
PHILip HALe. 


singers of all 


ulip tree that grew 





One year’s full course of training at the Utica, 
N. Y., Conservatory of Music 


(amounting to $136.00) in the piano, violin, organ or theo- 
retical departments, to the energetic student who secures 
the largest number of paid subscribers to 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 
between now and November 1. The student who secures 
but ten will win the prize should no more than nine be 
sent by others, 

PLAN OF ACTION. 

Ascertain names of musicians and amateurs, and show 
them a copy of our splendid publication—the greatest 
musical journal ever published, now in its fourteenth year. 

Ask your friends and relatives to help you secure a 
musical education free by getting you subscribers. 

For further particulars write to the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 

Voice Culture and singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Season of 1893-94 begins Sept. 18 and ends June 5. 
Total expenses for entire season, including room, board, 
piano, music, tuition, classes, &c., $470 to $640. New York 
gives best opportunity to hear opera, oratorio and other 
music and all the great artists. To live in New York is to 
become educated. Send for catalogue. 

FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Director 





























can make if his owne Genius bee not carried 


ist the highest flying Wit havea Didalus to guide him, 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
OME people do 
ennuied drones ; 


nothing all their lives and die 
some think of al 


the mere excitement of imagination become 





some do too much and break in 


| the things they wish to accom- 


pieces ; 
plish, and 
and accomplish nothing. 


cranks 


Metropolitan ambition is like a snowball. It begins as 
an inheritance of the seething prenatal environment, feeds 


and speculation, becomes congested through 


upon novelty 
competition, and explodes with the return of childhood and 
common sense, 

To a stranger nothing is more astonishing than the pre- 
cocious progress mania of artistic youth. Infantile faces 
are furrowed with stereotyped anxiety. Young girls utter 
the phraseology of philosophers, scarce knowing the mean- 
iths they speak, and parents stand aghast 


ing of the big trt 


before the ‘‘ awful ambition” of May and Nellie and Joe, | 


all unthinking of their own share in its creation. 

When this 
character and balanced by common sense, it produces re- 
formers, artists, aids to the earth’s progress. When its un- 
dercurrent is vanity, its motive power desire for applause 


progress-zeal is based on earnestness of 


and show, its steam wilful nervousness, it produces cranks 
and corpses. 

Music is less troubled with this class than any other art, 
and instrumentation less than vocalism. There is too much 
serious downright application necessary to ‘‘ exhibition ” 
in instrumental music to be attractive to flippant character, 
but even in the divine art we find this abnormal growth. 
We are sometimes glad, sometimes sorry, sometimes in 
doubt, and again must wait for results to be able to judge 
of the tendency. 

In a park of summer beauty and historic interest at 140th 
street and St. Ann’s avenue stands the old Morris Memorial 
Church of Episcopal sentiment, where Rev. Dr. Kettel has 
been and Rev. Dr. Harris is present rector. In the organ 
loft Mrs, S. H. Milans, wife of a prominent literary gentle- 
man, is organist, Miss Ida Coggshall contralto, Mr. Henry 
Vedders tenor, Mr. Wm. St. Clair basso, and Miss Lucia 
Nola soprano of the quartet which forms the choir of the 
place. 

‘ Dinner never over, the house never full,” is motto of 
the well-known old New Orleans family of which Miss 
Lucia Nola is a product. Levy is the real name, the unique 
nom de career being compounded from the initials of the 
city and State to which she owes her origin. 
teen children, one of her mother’s great ambitions was to 
have an entirely musical family. A father highly gifted 
intellectually, warm, Southern blood coursing through the 
family for generations, New York impetus grafted on the 
ardent young temperament—a novice may well ‘stand 
aghast before the awful ambition” of this, little more than 
a child. 

Small and graceful, hair and eyes dark as night, snapping 
white teeth, full red lips, long, slender fingers that grow 
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‘“The Jewel Song,” ‘* Robert,” arias from 
| ‘* Semiramide,” ‘‘ Aida” and ‘ Trovatore,” and selections 
from ‘‘ Mignon,” are some of her favorites. She speaks 
French fluently, can sew and cook and does lace work 
| charmingly, and is a member of The Drawing-Room Play- 
ers’ Club, an organization of amateur and professional 
singers, of which Mr. Wendell Stanton Howard is director. 
In a recent performance of ‘‘ King Cupid,” adapted and 
arranged by Mr. Howard, the other parts were taken by 
Mrs. Adele Baldwin, Miss Florence Drake, Miss Edna 
Springer, Mr. Riche Ling, Mr. Perry Averill, and Mr. Will 
| McFarlane was conductor. 
| * # % 


| matter. 


Speaking of people who are compelled to travel north in 
order to reach the south in life, an illustration similar to 


that given last week, is found in the case of a young man, | 


Mr. Otto Auerbach Gosen, German born but American in 
all intents, who engaged in the printing business, has for 
several years, unaided, untaught, alone, and in the hours 


after a long day’s taxing work, devoted all his evenings to | 


the study of organ harmony, counterpoint and composition, 
in order that he may be able to give expression to musical 
ideas that have been his since childhood. Disappointment 
has just now come to him in finding that he cannot offer a 
little opera just finished for the prize contest in the national 


conservatory which recognizes only American born talent | 


| in its rulings. 

Persistence in unaided study of any branch is a certain 
indication of artistic impulse. I sincerely trust that some 
musician who knows more about such things than I do will 
reach out a hand to steer this young musician toward the 
| current that will most speedily carry him to success, so that 

the best years of his life be not wasted, as so many are, 
He lives at 


floundering amongst snags along the shore. 
| 224 East Twenty-first street. 
| * * * 

‘* What with teaching, examining teachers and students 
in half a dozen schools and colleges, working musical bills 
before the Legislature, editing new editions of musical 
technical works, and developing three years of archzologi- 
cal study into a volume now in press, my time has been, 
&c.,” writes Mr. Albert Rose Parsons, organist of Dr. John 
Hall’s church, who is thus taking his ‘‘ vacation ” in Chi- 
cago. Different people have different ideas of ‘ rest.” 

Mr. George Waring Stebbins, as cultured and traveled a 


| gentleman as occupies an organ bench, as skillful with 


women’s hearts as with organ keys, is also at the Fair, and 
does not return to his post, the Emanuel Baptist Church, 
Lafayette avenue and St. James place, Brooklyn, till Au- 
gust 13. Mr. Robert Stanley, of the same church, the 
owner of a heart as big as his basso profundo voice, spends 
his summer managing a graceful yacht on the sound off 
Short Beach, Conn., an exquisite little cove a short distance 
from New Haven, a couple of hours distant from New 
York. 


Mr. R. Huntington Woodman writes from Barley Island, | 


| Me., whence he returns September 15. Thesame Blaine State 


One of four- | 


| season’s concerts of his different societies. 


will lend its recuperative charms to Mr. Henry E. Duncan, 
of Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights. Mr. Chas. H. Morse 
resumes at ‘‘ Plymouth” in September. 
rusticate at Bath Beach. Busy Mrs. Geo. Metcalfe will 
steal a few moments for rest at the same charming retreat. 
Mr. S. B. Mills is in Europe. Miss Kate Chittenden is ‘‘in 


the country.” 
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‘* New Canaan, Conn.,” is the Biblical title of the lovely 
country home where Organist H. R. Humphries is passing 
the summer with his family, including both his ‘‘ big boys” 
home from college. After two weeks he feels thoroughly 
refreshed, and is busy examining music for the coming 
He is going 


| to organize a ‘‘ Harlem Oratorio Society ” in response to 


nervous and cold in conversation, she has the gift of voice | 


and the desire to make the most of it and herself while very | 


young. Hearing her speak of her already won triumphs 
and seeing her scrap book, one looks at it and then at her to 
to see if she may not be relating the record of some dis- 
tinguished relation. Her absolute gravity is so reassuring, 
however, her anxiety so real and contagious, that the smile 
of surprise is changed to a real desire to aid her in reaching 
her goal. 

She has ground enough laid out for herself to furnish 
action for the remainder of a long life. It is all good, 
worthy ground too. She wishes to become a real musi- 
chanically and sentimentally, to cultivate voice, become a 
good accompanist, to study physical culture, and incident- 
ally to become famous ! 

Well, if one small body can stand the strain she will 
achieve it all, for she works as well as thinks, and wastes 
Her compass is from B below to D sharp, and 
her memory is unusual. She never sings from note (a most 
desirable quality in a singer), and she is a fair reader. Her 
appearance in concert and musicale have been uniformly 
She intends confining her work to church and 


no time. 


successful. 


concert till thoroughly trained for the best operatic work, 
having no desire for the comic ranks, a sentiment incul- 
cated by her father, who knows whereof he speaks in the 





the demand in that “city” for sucha body. Educated 
in the very home of oratorio, England, he feels full of the 
matter and of faith in its success. A number of the most 


| . . 
prominent residents of Harlem have already become asso- 


| than any to the organ student.” 


ciate members and subscribers. 


*# ek 


An earnest organ student is Miss S. C. Hann, of Jersey 
City, a pupil of Mr. Kofter, who has been substituting for 
Mrs. L. Kelly at the Methodist church and for Mrs. M. 
Christopher, former organist at the Tabernacle. A piano 
student also, she makes a feature of physical exercise in 
connection with her music, and is much benefited thereby. 


3 | Skill in registration is to her f a difficulty tl 
cian, to read, to study languages, to become proficient me- | kill in registration is to more of a difficulty than the 


labor of pedal exercise, but she says that the ‘‘ variety of 
climate in an irregularly heated church is a greater menace 
Mrs. John H. Hicks, a 


| piano teacher, is one of the leading music spirits of the 


| 
| 
| 





place. She has been quite ill, but is better. 


*e* 
Poor Mr. Emile Levy has the sympathy of his friends— 
for their own sakes as for his—on account of a severe 
sprain of his skillful right hand. The accident took 


place ina bath tub. ‘A tempest in a teapot” this sounds 


like, but it has been a serious thing for the musician in 
severe physical pain and loss in musical and business 
directions. 


A more devoted husband and father it would 


Mr. Steinbuch will | 


be hard to find than this sunny hearted Frenchman. On 
his business desk in the Weber music house lie portraits 
and paper weights representing two dear little daughters, 
Hermance and Camille ; bunches of pressed flowers sent up 
from the garden of the Southern home where the family is 
summering, and little letters in schoolgirl handwriting 
urging papa to “‘ hurry down.” He shows them with evi- 
dent pride and pleasure. 


* & & 


Speaking of sprains, in a fall on the ice last winter Or- 
ganist A. J. Powell, of Brooklyn, sprained his thumb in a 
way to cause him serious trouble and much inconvenience 
not yet passed. Fingers of pianist, throats of singers. 

But the worst accident-incident of all overtook Mr. 
Albert Arveschou in his departure for Sweden with the 
body of his wife, who died so suddenly recently. Passage 
engaged on the Spree, all arangements were made for sail- 
ing on that vessel, including the arrival of two little tots 
who were to be left with relatives in Sweden. Owing to 
some misplacing of mails, however, the children failed to 
to materialize at the last moment. The baggage, the 
body and the passage money went on, while the unfortu- 
nate father was obliged to remain behind and take passage 
on the next boat. 





* & & 


Choirmaster Henry Carter is having a delightful engage- 
| ment at the Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 
During the month of August the at this 
church will be conducted by the Rey. Dr. Humphries, 
Music Docter, formerly precentor of Garden City Cathe- 
dral. Dr. Humphries is an enthusiast in art. Besides 
being a man of much wealth, he has a love for Church and 
Church music rarely to be found. In his beautiful home at 
Morristown he has a fine organ, the Westminster chimes, 
rare musical instruments five centuries old, bric-a-brac, 
etchings, engravings and ceramics. The halls and recep- 
tion rooms are arranged with striking artistic effects of 
color and with vistas of great beauty of design. 
For the four Sundays in August the services of Mr. John 
Cheshire, the harpist, have been secured, and the music 
| will be under Mr. Carter’s direction. The choir consists of 
Miss McClanahan, Miss Wichman, Mr. Mills and Mr. God- 
dard. The Bach-Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria,” the ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
of Mascagni, ‘‘ The King of Love,” ‘‘ The Holy City,” by 
Stephen Adams, and other popular selections will be given 
FANNIE Epcar THOMAS. 


services 


with harp and organ. 


Pierre Douillet. 

HE portrait on the front page of this issue is 
T that of Mr. Pierre Douillet, a pianist well known in 
this city and who for the past two years has been the effi- 
cient head of the music department of the North Texas 
Female College at Sherman. Mr. Douillet is a native of 
Russia, his father being a French military officer who 
settled in that country after being wounded in the Crimean 
war. His mother, the accomplished Stampkoffska, was a 
pupil of Adolf Henselt, and won considerable fame as a 
concert pianist. To her Douillet owes the inheritance of his 
genuine artistic nature and strong musical temperament, 
and it was his mother who guided his first steps in music. 
After several years under her training he was placed with 
Nicholas Rubinstein, who took a warm interest in him. His 
next master was Louis Marek (lately deceased), his uncle, 
a professor of the piano in Lemberg, Austria, under whose 
care he studied mainly the works of Bach, Beethoven, Liszt 
and Chopin. His master in counterpoint was Professor F. 
St. Wiethe, and he took a thorough course in harmony. 
Douillet made a brilliant début in the Boesendorfer Salon, 
Vienna, in Chopin's B minor scherzo and Beethoven's 
‘‘Apassionata” sonata, in which he won the warmest com- 
mendation of the critics. 

Among the large number of press notices received by 
Mr. Douillet the following may be taken as indicative of 
the general tone : 


New York “Herald,” November 23, 1882—Mr. Pierre Douillet, the 
Russian pianist, showed considerable ability in Liszt’s “ Rhapsodie 
Hongroise” No. 2. The concert was well enjoyed by those present. 

New York “ Herald,’’ November 24, 1888—Mr. Pierre Douillet gave 
a piano recital at Steinway Hall. After a masterly rendering of sev- 
eral selections from Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt 
Mr. Douillet was enthusiastically applauded. 

The “ World,”’ New York, November 16, 1889—A delightful concert 
was given on Tuesday night at Steinway Hall beforea large audience 
by the Metropolitan Quintet Club. A quintet by Robert Schumann for 
piano and string quartet and Liszt's fantasia on airs from “‘ La Muette 
de Portici,’”’ wers played with much effect by Mr. Pierre Douillet. 

* Brooklyn Union and Argus,” November 23, 1882—Mr. Douillet, 
the new pianist from St. Petersburg, astonished the audience with a 
rich revelation of the powers of the instrument under the hands of a 
consummate performer. 

* La Presse,’’ Montreal, Canada, December 20, 1887 (translated)—A 
very artistic and enjoyable piano recital was given by Mr. Pierre 
Douillet. The program devised by the artist performer comprised 
works of the classical composers, and reflected great credit on the 
compiler for the exquisite taste and discretion displayed by him. 
The audience—a very critical one—was literally carried away by the 
elevating influence of the performance of this very talented artist, and 
from the beginning to the end of the recital Mr. Douillet had firmly 
established a sympathetic bond between himself and the audience. 
From the opening piece to the conclusion of the recital the difficult and 
really wonderful work of this artist was a constant revelation to his 
His interpretation of the varied numbers of the program 
Throughout the 


audience. 
was masterly and his execution clear and precise. 











entire recital the work of the performance disclosed his possession of 
all the fire, passion and delicacy necessary to the making of a great 
artist, leaving a lasting impression on his audience. 

As a composer Mr. Douillet is well known, several of his 
compositions having been warmly commended. Among 
others are a valse caprice, a serenade, berceuse, two ma- 
zurkas and a collection entitled ‘‘Album Leaves.” His 
new gavot for piano in D minor (published by Goggan 
Brothers, Galveston) is a capital piano piece, in which the 
old and new are agreeably intermingled. It begins in a 
Bachian manner, but ends in a decidedly modern, brilliant 
fashion. Mr. Douillet, who is still as handsome as ever, 
has been spending a part of his vacation in this city. He 
went to Chicago last Saturday. His repertory is quite 
large, and it would be no surprise to his friends and ad- 
mirers if he returned once more to the concert platform. 


Mr. Kaiser Writes 


Editors Musical Courier : 

LLOW me to make a few more pertinent re- 
A marks upon the subject of a ‘‘ Singers’ Guild,” which 
I propagated and which you were so kind as to advocate in 
your issue of July 1. Until now nobody has had the spirit 
or courage to accept your invitation for opinion by offering 
any argument, improvement or approval ; yet as the plan is 
not an idealistic dream, but a practical advancement of our 
profession, a co-operative interdependence to which we will 
and must come sooner or later, as can be seen by trust, syndi- 
cate and trade union tendencies, I take it upon myself once 
more to sound the signal, if not to assemble now, to consider 
and discuss the subject to a maturity, so that when the sea- 
son begins we can meet and give birth to an organization 
that shall be beneficial to art and artists, and edifying to 
the public as well. And before I go any farther let me say 
that it is not personal ambition nor vanity that prompts me 
to champion this cause, as I may have less to complain of 
than any church singer here ; it is for the many talented 
young singers, who have good voices and who only need 
practical work to make respectable artists of them. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, in speaking of the future Ameri- 
can opera, lamented the lack of American star artists, the 
absence of a great American tenor. I am surprised that, 
with his practical views, he should expect the fruit before 
the tree has been planted. A retrospect at the history of 
opera would prove that a national opera always found the 
singers to interpret it ; and why should not we, as America 
has the best voices, prove the old rule? Itis lack of oppor- 
tunity and not lack of talent, and co-operation of our 
singers here would give them just that opportunity ; and 
in time they could furnish Mr. Damrosch just what he 
wishes—first-class American artists. 

It is ‘‘ help yourself” in these days of private enterprise 
and free but secret competition, and therefore let the sing- 
ers unite and by working for all they will help themselves. 
Then our motto can be ‘‘ La carriére ouverte aux talents,” 
but surely this is not the case now. No one will deny that 
there are many singers here with good voices and artistic 
tasteand knowledge that are not heard nor heard of in 
public from one year’s end to another, and only the pro- 
fession knows why. 

How many concerts are given here (a centre of four mill- 
ion souls) for which singers are engaged and paid? And at 
these few we hear the same artists again and again; no 
wonder the people think there are no singers. Nor do I 
blame the conductors for not engaging a dozen singers for 
one concert just to give a few young singers a chance to 
sing ever so smalla part. Ah, we must give our own con- 
certs and make openings for competent singers at them. 
And let our first step after organizing be to set a date (in 
Passion week ?) to give a model performance of J. S. Bach's 
‘* Passion ” according to St. Matthew, in some large church. 
I already have the promise of several prominent and pro- 
ficient artists to take part. Every solo number will be 
sung by another singer, except the recitation parts. 

The second important questions is: How can a young 
singer get an engagement? The agents are certainly 
right from a business point of view, and that naturally is 
their only view of art when they hold fast to the frocks of 
singers of repute, for whom they have only to write a few 
letters, ‘‘ make a date” and deduct their percentage. They 
cannot be expected to advertise and make reputations for 
unknown or little known singers, as that costs money ; and 
unfortunately singers usually have more faith in their own 
powers than that of the mighty dollar; a vain fallacy. 
But, again, by giving concerts and making reputations (by 
ideal performances) and being our own agents, we would 
not be antagonistic to ‘‘ musical agents,” so called, but 
even be of assistance to them by bringing singers before 
the public and advertising for them. 

Nobody will object to an open warfare against managers, 
agents and societies that have proven themselves frauds ; 
and only such persons as prefer to deal in the dark and 
under cover will oppose a plan of co-operation with open 
books and open hearts for fellow professionals. It is only 
this deplorable circumstance of there being no centre, no 
place ‘‘ to hold on” for a singer, that makes under-bidding ; 
this lack of opportunity that causes them to offer to sing for 
nothing ; this struggle for employment and work that has 
given the singers the ignominious epithets of being envious 


Again. 
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and jealous. Social intercourse and union is what we need 
and what we want, and then we will show the public, that 
admires the fraternity of our actors, that we as a class do 
not merit their derision. 

But one thing I do accuse the singers of, and that is, 
they are too indolent to take the initiative. They should 
arise and grasp this opportunity and take an active part. 
Do not think, ‘Some day I will be of the favored few, 
and then—,” but remember it is not the best talent that is 
holding off, as will be seen when I publish the names of the 
artists who will take part in the proposed: performance of 
Bach, and every member can advance. Now is the time to 
come forth and work. You all cry for work; now here it 
is offered you. Only the selfish and stupid will oppose a 
plan of co-operative interdependence. The former we will 
win over by our success ; the latter—well, Goethe says 
true: ‘‘ Mit der Diimmheit Kaimpfen selbst Gétter verge- 
blich !” CHARLES KaIser. 








A New German Opera. 
MATASWINTHA. Oper in drei Aufzuegen. Text nach Felix Dahn’s 
“Ein Kampf um Rom,” von Dr. Ernst Koppel, Musik von Xaver 
Scharwenka. Leipsic: Breitkopf und Haertel. 
HIS is the grand opera which Xaver Schar- 
wenka completed last year, and of which he produced 
two numbers at the concert with which he introduced him- 
self to New Yorktwoyears ago. The famous Leipsic publish- 
ers who have printed the piano score have given the book 
an attractive form, and the engraved pages are notable for 
clearness and elegance. ‘‘ Mataswintha” is an opera rather 
than a lyric drama, though far removed from the opera of 
fifty years ago. Its model might be said to be ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
or the more recent works of Goldmark. By this is meant 
that it is not built up in the manner introduced by Wagner 
in his last period, nor yet does it sacrifice dramatic feeling 
to form as the old operas do. 

In its score the device of typical phrases is used, but there 
is yet a great deal of independent melody and an effort 
(which a simple reading would seem to set down as de- 
cidedly successful) to give the music an energetic and 
rugged character in keeping with the story of the drama. 
Its book is thoroughly excellent from a literary point of 
view, but we should imagine somewhat disappointing from 
a dramatic. Bythis is meant that the versification is fluent 
without being commonplace, the variety of emotion such as 
to provide the composer with those contrasts which are 
essential to him, but there is a paucity of action which will 
prevent the work taking a place among the musical dramas 
of to-day. The poet’s chief accomplishment has been the 
providing of situations which bring the whole spectacular 
and musical apparatus into effective use in the way of cele- 
bration. Things are sung about, not done. 

The story deals with a crisis in the history of the Gothic 
empire after the death of Theodoric. The soldiery, in- 
censed at the perfidy of King Theodahad, have raised their 
chieftain, Witichis, to the Kingship. In the peaceful inter- 
vals of his stormy life Witichis lives in a Roman villa with 
Rauthgundis, whom he had secretly married. In this re- 
treat he is found by an embassy of Goths from Ravenna, 
who come to announce the refusal of the capital to recog- 
nize Witichis as King unless he shall marry Mataswintha, 
the great-granddaughter ot Theodoric. Witichis refuses to 
sacrifice his love for his wife, but is compelled to yield to 
the demands of state by his followers, who hold him 
to the terms of his coronation oath—to yield up every per- 
sonal consideration to the welfare of his people. 

Though heart broken, Rauthgundis, hearing the terms 
of his oath, insists on its fulfilment, and Witichis tears him- 
self from her arms to accompany the ambassadors to 
Ravenna. There he takes Mataswintha, who is already 
deeply enamored of him, to wife, but on the bridal night 
places his sword upon her couch and informs her that the 
marriage with her was wholly political, and that he would 
never prove faithless to an earlier love vow. The awful 
discovery changes Mataswintha’s love to hate. In pursuit 
of vengeance she betrays the King’s plans to Belisarius, 
who takes advantage of the information to drive Witichis 
within the walls and lay siege to the capital. 

Witichis makes a last sally against the besiegers, but 
is again repulsed. He is brought back to Ravenna 
fatally wounded, and finds the granary which had been 
filled against the expected siege in flames. He dies in the 
arms of Rauthgundis, who had sought the city in dis- 
guise to look upon her loved lord for the last time. ‘*Ma- 
taswintha” finds a double triumph in the destruction of 
the faithful lovers, celebrates it in a sweeping song of 
jubilation, and plunges into the burning granary, to which 
her own hands had communicated the fire. There are 
many points of resemblance between the opera and some 
of its predecessors, both in story and treatment, but the 
music feels full of stress and passion ; there is ample op- 
portunity for a brave spectacle in the play, and a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Mataswintha,” here or in Germany, might 
be looked forward to with uncommon interest.—H. E. 
Krehbiel in ‘‘ Tribune.”’ 


Hesse-Pfalz.—The Hesse-Pfalz Musical Festival took 
place at Worms, July 2 and 3, under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Gernsheim, of Berlin, and Kiebitz, of Worms. 














Marteau’s Movements.—Mr. Henri Marteau, the great 
French violinist, sails for America per steamship Cham- 
pagne August 26, accompanied by his father, Charles M. 
Marteau, president of the Philharmonic Society, of Reims, 
France, the birthplace of young Marteau; 

Mr. Marteau senior has been appointed by the French 
Government as one of the jury to award prizes for one of 
the most artistic departments of France at the Chicago 
Exposition. 

Young Marteau will appear at the World's Fair at the 
same time as soloist for one of the Saint Saéns concerts 
and will perform that great master’s concerto, No. 3, in G 
minor. 

Mt. Vernon Pupils.—The pupils of Mr. Albert Anguish, 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., were recently heard to great advan- 
tage in a concert at that place, Mrs. A. B. Cooper, soprano, 
assisting. An interesting program was given in an intelli- 
gent and skillful manner by fourteen of Mr. Anguish’s more 
advanced pupils. 

A Matter of Interest.—In the next special issue of THe 
MusicaL Courter on August 9 Fannie Edgar Thomas will 
have an argument between the choirmasters on asubject of 
importance to all musicians in her ‘‘ Organ Loft Whisper- 
ings.” 

Casino Affairs.—The daily hatching of rumors regard- 
ing the future of the Casino has not affected the business 
done in that part of the building which is nearest the sky. 
The roof garden, with its excellent vaudeville entertain- 
ment, continued in high favor while the warring receiver 
and embryo lessees have been strugyling for supremacy 
below stairs. 
roof garden circles, keeps the entertainment bright and 
full of interest. During the coming week Mr. Guibal and 
Miss Greville will add new mysteries to their sleight of 
hand and psychognotism act; Bryant and Saville will ap- 
pear in a new comedy act interspersed with music, and 
Eunice Vance, who succeeds in gathering fresh fame daily, 
will introduce another budget of English songs. 
these artists there will also appear for the first time Ful- 


The weekly change of program, a rarity in 


Besides 


gora, the transfigurator; De Bessell, the French modeler, 
and the South American Concert Students, sixteen in num- 
ber, who will render selections during the half hour prome- 
nade concert. The passing of the Casino into the hands of 
Mr. H. W. Roseborn and the announcement of the intended 
production of Rudolf Aronson’s and Sydney Rosenfeld's 
comic opera, ‘‘ The Rainmaker of Syria,” on September 25, 
settles all matters for some time tocome. A production of 
great richness and display is promised. The costume 
plates, designed by Percy Anderson, of London, have ar- 
rived, and models of the different scenes will be prepared 
immediately upon the return of the scenic artist from the 
World’s Fair, where he is at present collecting ideas in the 
Art Building and Syrian village. of the 
choruses were begun yesterday, and it is expected that the 
entire cast will be completed in time for full rehearsals 
early next week. 


Rehearsals 


Emil Liebling Lectures.—Mr. Emil Liebling delivered 
a lecture before the Teachers’ Institute at Evanston, IIl., 
last Wednesday afternoon, on ‘‘ The Piano: What to Play 
and How to Play it.” 

Catherine Linyard Sweetser.--Having fully mastered 
operatic music in all its branches, Catherine Linyard 
Sweetser has been actively engaged during the past year 
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in advancing her study of oratorio, for which her voice, 
the critics say, is particularly adapted ; during the coming 
season this artist will be heard with many of the leading 
choral societies of the country. 

For the Little Mothers.—At a concert given on Tues- 
day evening of last week at Madison Square Music Hall, 
for the benefit of the ‘‘ Little Mothers” Aid Society, Mrs. 
Louise Pemberton Hincks was the feature of the program, 

iving three numbers and as many encores in a most 
pleasing manner, her Creole songs being especially ac- 
ceptable. 

Rubin Goldmark.—Mr. F. Q. Dulcken, writing from 
Patchogue, where he is spending the summer, has the fol- 
i regarding Mr. Rubin Goldmark : 

‘Mr. Rubin Goldmark played yesterday at a charitable 
entertainment. His performance of the Rubinstein valse 
ice was distinguished not only by fine technical finish, 


owl 


capri 

a most musicianly conception of this exacting com- 
position. He was warmly applauded, and gave in a Josef- 
fyan style Liszt's ‘‘ Eighth Rhapsody ” as encore. 


Ann Arbor School of Music.—The School of Music at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., under the direction of A. A. Stanley, 
has recently closed a most successful season with a total 
ittendance during the past term of 142 students. Professor 
Stanley has surrounded himself with an able corps of in- 
tructors, and their efforts have met with great success. 
Over twenty concerts have been given at the school during 
the past year, and the programs show great artistic taste. 
Professor Stanley is also the director of the University Mu- 
sical Society chorus of 260 voices. 

Ninth Loh Concert. 
at Sonderhausen, Germany, on July 16 

About Marteau.—<An attractive book, with Henri Mar- 
notices of himself and his 


The ninth Loh concert was given 


teau's career and the press 

assistants, and the répertoire of the company which will be 
riven in America, has just been issued, and all who are 
nterested in music should send for one. They may be 


secured by addressing his manager, R. E. Johnston, Belve- 
dere House, New York. 

Mr. Johnson says that he can boast of more engagements 
for his star with the leading musical societies than any 
artist has had for several years, with the possible excep- 
tion of Paderewski 

Ucder Mr, Wolfsohn’s Management.— Miss Nikita, 
Blauvelt, Guiseppe Campanari, the popular bari- 
H. McKinley, the young tenor who has had 
such in the Henschel concerts in London, are 
among the artists who will be under the sole management 
of Henry Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau this coming season. 

For the Tavary Opera Company.—Emil Steger, who 
was in this country some years ago, when he sang ‘ Tel- 
ramund”" at the Metropolitan Opera House, has been en- 
gaged as leading baritone of the Tavary Opera Company 


Lillian 
tone, arid J 


success 


for the coming season. 

An Amateur from Kansas.—Miss Celeste Nellis, a 
pupil of Wm. H. Sherwood and a resident of Topeka, Kan., 
received the State and the National medals at the National 
Convention of Women’s Amateur Musical Clubs at the 
Chicago World's Fair last week. She is one of Mr. Sher- 
vood's most talented pupils. 

N experienced teacher of languages (German, French, 
Italian), also sight reading and piano, would like to 
associate himself with some accomplished voice teacher for 
business purposes, possibly for the formation of a school of 
music and languages in or near New York city. Unexcep- 
tional reference furnished and expected. Address ‘* X. Y. 
Z.," care of Tuk Musicat Courier, 


Leo Blech.—A one act opera, ‘‘ Aglaia,” by Leo 
Blech, has just been published at Aix-la-Chapelle. It will 
be performed there early in the season, and enthusiasts 
predict for it universal success and compare the composer 
to Mascagni. 

Stanford’s Opera.—The opera by Dr. Stanford, 
entitled ‘*The Veiled Prophet,” was lately accorded a 
solitary performance at Covent Garden. It was originally 
produced at Hanover, in German as far back as 1881. 

Tonic Sol-fa in England.—The Tonic Sol-faists 
held their annual festival at the Crystal Palace, when a 
concert was given by 5,000 juveniles, and another concert 
by about 3,000 adults. The Tonic Sol-fa party, at which 
some years ago it was the fashion to sneer, have now made 
their undoubted mark in the land, and the fact that we 
have in this country something like 500,000 vocalists who 
have learned by Tonic Sol-fa system speaks for itself. The 
performance proved that Tonic Sol-faists need fear no com- 
parison with any of the gigantic choirs which have from 
time to time assembled on the Hiindel orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace, and indeed their delivery of a specially 





composed anthem, copies of which were only placed in 
their hands after they had taken their piaces, served as a | 
capital sight singing test. It would be interesting to try | 
the experiment whether a choir singing by the old notation | 
could have performed such a work at first sight equally 
well, The principal portion of the program was, however, 
devoted to a copious selection from the first part of 
‘* Elijah,” including the Baal choruses and ‘‘ Thanks be to 


God,”—-"' Figaro.” 
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Mozart Monument at Vienna. — The monu- 
ment to be erected to Mozart in the Albrechts-platz consists 
of a basement of granite and marble supporting a semi-cir- 
cular marble balustrade, in which the marble memorial of 
Mozart stands. It is about 10 feet high. Mozart’s gaze is 
directed toward the Albrecht fountain ; he stands erect, the 
left arm leaning on a tree. Personifications of his crea- 
tions are introduced. On the front are inscribed ‘‘ Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart,” and the line ‘‘ Dignum laude virum 
Musa vetat mori,” on the rear will be placed a relief, 
‘* Mozart at the piano.” The work will be commenced this 
month, and will be completed in midsummer, 1894. 


Bayreuth.—The preparatory music school fer the 
Bayreuth Festival begins a new course on October 15. 

Gagny.—The tenor Gagny has been engaged at the 
Berlin Opera, where he will make his début in September. 

Nothing Like a Cadenza.—The Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, says an unkind critic, preaches on the fiddle and 
fiddles in the pulpit. ‘It is not the body,” said Mr. 
Haweis once to one of the lady members of his congrega- 
tion, ‘‘it is not the body that needs most looking after.” 
No,” replied she, ‘‘ I know it isn’t ; it’s the skirt.” 

** Kunihild.”—The performaces of ‘‘ Kunihild,” the 
opera of Cyril Kistler, at Wurzburg are fixed for July 30, 
August 4, 6, 9,11, 13 and 15. The management is in the 
hands of the compeser and Messrs. Reimann and Herm. 
Ritter. 

Prize Competition.—At the international compe- 
tition instituted by the ‘ Carillon” of Laeken-Brussels 
the first prizes were awarded to Adam Miinchheimer, of 
Warsaw, and I. von Jadot, of Brussels. The former was 
represented by a symphony, an orchestral suite and a festi- 
val mass, the latter by an overture for brasses and a march. 


Riccius.—The death is announced of Carl Aug. Gust. 
Riccius, court capellmeister, at Dresden, in his sixty-third 
year. 

Wagner’s Letters to Apt.—At the death two 
years ago of the Prague Director Anton Apt thirteen let- 
ters from Richard Wagner were found in his papers. Apt 
was the first and most energetic champion of the new school 
In 1847 he gave the ‘‘ Rienzi ” overture, in 1853 
extracts from ‘‘ Tannhéuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and in 
1854 added numbers from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” In one 
of the letters Wagner contradicts the report that he was 
writing an opera for the Prague Theatre. 

France on Wagneritis.—The success of the 
‘* Valkyrie,” in Paris, has produced a lot of antagonistic 
One on the Wagner plague says: ‘‘ Wagneri- 


in Prague. 


pamphlets. 


first confined to that country. 
and the whole world is threatened with its ravages. Our 
fair France has unfortunately not been spared, and the 
appalling disease claims, every day, new and numerous 
victims. In its acute form Wagneritis mocks the resources 
of medicine. The abuse of the ‘ Tetralogy Elixir,’ the 
‘ Tristanpastilles’ and ‘ Parsifaline’ leads inevitably to in- 


sanity, for which there is no help but cold douches and | 


straitjackets. A public subscription for a Wagner Hospital 


ought to be at once started, in order to isolate the infected 


’ 


patients.’ 


L. 
evenings will take place October 27 in the Beckstein Hall, 
Berlin. 


Thuringian Saengerbund.—The festival of the 


Saengerbund at Erfurt took place July 15 to 17. The 
grand concert, with over 2,000 singers, offered, in addi- 
tion to orchestral numbers, a rich selection of volkslieder. 

Is He the Coming Tenor ?—Respecting the 
young Swedish tenor, Mr. Furstenberg, mentioned in our 
last number, ‘‘ Le Monde Musical” writes: ‘‘ The success 
of the evening was Mr. Furstenberg, who sang, with a 
really magnificent voice and a dramatic sentiment perfectly 
beyond compare, the scene of the fourth act of ‘ L’Afri- 
caine’ and the duo in ‘Aida.’ The success of this artist was 
immense.” 


German and French Pianos.—A French jour- 
nal protests from patriotic considerations against a state- 
ment made by Mr. Romeu in his ‘‘ L’Art du Pianiste,” that 
artists who have talent can only display it successfully 
on a certainGerman piano. It allows that this German piano 


Bleuer.—The first of Ludwig Bleuer’s quartet 





has a fullness of tone, and may be favorable to the de- 
velopment of harmonics, but its tonal scale is defective, 
while in French instruments, the equality of the hammers, 
the keys and the quality of sound are superior, The jour- 
nal adds that Paderewski plays Steinway pianos in Amer- 
ica, Beckstein in Germany, but in Franceand England only 
Erard, which he declares Aau/ement are the only veritable 
pur sang instruments, 

The Vets in Paris.—‘ The Paris correspondent of 
Tue Musicat Courier, of New York, and his two daugh- 
ters, the Misses Blanche and Cora Vet, were heard the 
other evening in a grand artistic féte at the ThéAtre Mont- 
parnasse. These young Americans, aged fifteen and 
thirteen, are truly charming ; they play the violin excel- 
lently and have great talent on the piano. They are here 
to complete their musical studies, and aspire to the posses- 
sion of great virtuosity. Accompanied by their father, 
they played Alard’s ‘Duo Concertant,’ and then Miss 
Blanche, exchanging the bow for the keyboard, gave 
Rubinstein’s ‘Barcarole’ and B. Godard’s ‘ Valse Chro- 
matique.’ "—*t Le Monde Musical.” 

Wurzburg Music School.—The Royal Music 
Schoolat Wiirzburg is the oldest musical institute in Ger- 
many. It began as an academic musical institute in 1804. 
Since 1820 it has been under Government supervision, and 
assumed its present form in 1875. It is a Bavarian state 
institution under the supervision of the Royal Government 
of Lower Franconia, subject to the Minster of Cultus. It 
possesses nineteen teachers. 

Scandal About Saint Cecilia.—A wicked his- 
torical investigator has discovered that Saint Cecilia did 
not play on the organ. He affirms that in the words, 
cantantibus organis Cecilia Domino decantaéat, the two 
former refer to the music performed by a very pagan or- 
chestra that played profane melodies, as she went to be 
married to her idolatrous spouse Valerian. 

Deaths.—The Swedish harpist, Ad. Sjiéden, died in 
the hospital of Biel, Switzerland, in the fiftieth year of his 
age.——Mrs. Viktorie Gervinus lately at Heidelberg. She 
published a collection of songs from Hindel with piano ac- 
companiment.—Friedr. Wilhelm Mayer, late court capell- 
meister at Munich, May 30, aged seventy-five-——Johann 
Schrammel, founder of the quartet of that name, at Vienna, 
aged forty-three. 

Cottrau.—The Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, at 
Rome, has conferred the title of ‘‘ distinguished associate ” 
on Mr. Giulio Cottrau, the author of ‘‘ Griselda” and ‘‘ La 
Lega Lombarda.” 

More Italian Operas.—In addition to three operas 
on which Franchetti is working, Italy will give us ‘* Turid- 
du’s Son,” a kind of epilogue to ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” by 
Ercolani; ‘‘ Struensée,” by Romualdo Marenco, in four 
acts ; ‘‘ Almanzor,” by F. L. Bianco, and another ‘‘ William 
Ratcliff,” by Villafiorita. 

Mrs. Dustmann.—The Mrs. 
mann leaves Vienna next fall and settles in Hamburg. 
She has been for many years actively engaged at the 
Vienna Conservatory. 

Stagno.—The arrest of the tenor Stagno at Frankfort 
for libel, and his liberation on bail of 20,000 marks, has 
According to an Italian 


vocal teacher Dust- 


given rise to many comments. 
paper there is more in it than a mere dispute between the 
singer and a manager. It adds ‘‘Cherchez la femme!” 


| The cause of Stagno’s arrest was the sending of a com- 
Tht | munication to the Milan ‘‘ Corriere della Sera,” signed 
tis appeared about forty years ago in Germany, and was at 

It soon spread, however, | 


‘‘Ugo,” the name of the Milan journal's correspondent in 
Berlin, in which Emil Diirer, Stagno’s late manager, was 
described as the head of a band of international swindlers. 
For this act, Stagno and his secretary Vinasha, who really 
signed the false name to the letter, were arrested for the 
forgery. During the Stagno-Bellincioni visit to Berlin 
Stagno and Diirer were bosom friends, but differences 
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arose when the latter claimed 6,000 marks from the tenor, 
as due for his services, while Stagno replied by denying 
that the services had been rendered. The lawsuit about 
this pecuniary affair is still undecided. 

Niedermayer.—A monument to Niedermayer was 
dedicated at Nyon on July 8. A very complete biography 
of him by his son, entitled ‘‘ Vie d’un Compositeur Mod- 
erne,” is announced, with a preface by Saint-Saéns. 

The Singer of the Drachenfels.—Thousands 
of Americans who have climbed to the summit of the fa- 
mous Drachenfels to behold the beauties of the valley of 
the Rhine may hear with regret of the death of ‘‘ The 
Singer of the Drachenfels.” The ancient bard in his fan- 
tastic costume, with his thick, long, silver hair falling upon 
his shoulders and the flowing white beard, seemed a wan- 
aerer from the ‘‘minnesinger” days, and in strange keep- 
ing with the rugged mountain whose beauties, history and 
romance he sounded. Ludwig Erber, to give him his real, 
rather prosaic name, was a tenor singer of prominence so 
long ago that few remember the time. But he grew weary 
of the world and built his hermit hut on the summit of the 
celebrated mountain. There at certain times each evening 
he sang ‘‘of the Drachenfels,” and reaped a rich harvest 
from the people who heard him. Even to the last his voice 
was clear, sympathetic and strong, the result, no doubt, of 
his mode of life. But he is dead, and the Drachenfels has 
lost one of its attractions. 

Sondershausen.—The next festival of the song socie- 
ties of all German academies (3,000 voices) will take place 
at Sondershausen, at Whitsuntide, 1894. 

KarlIsbad.—The orchestra at Karlsbad, under August 
Labitzky, has since the beginning of the season given ten 
symphony concerts, and several special Wagner and Beet- 
hoven concerts. Alfred Griinfeld, Mrs. Niklass-Kempner, 
and Anton Schott are among the artists engaged to appear. 

Scalchi.—Scalchi has eleven parrots and seven dogs 
waiting to greet her when she arrives home at Villino 
Sofia. These parrots are very intellectual birds, the prima 
donna says, and she loves them. One sings two verses 
from the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ and the others render music hall 
songs. When one of Mrs. Scalchi’s parrots or dogs dies 
it is interred with becoming ceremony and a monument 
erected at its grave. 

Max Bruch.— Max Bruch, the modern Nero of violin 
composition, lately made Doctor of Music at Cambridge, 
has been appointed Professor of Musical Composition in the 
Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin, a post for life. In con- 
nection with this Dr. Max Bruch receives a limited number 
of pupils who have shown a decided talent for composition. 

Interesting to Maud Powell.—Dr. Henri Con- 
tagne has just published a book, ‘‘ Gaspard Duiffoproucart 
et les Luthiers Lyonnais au XVI. Siécle,” in which he gives 
much new information respecting him and corrects many 
errors. Duiffoproucart, or Tieffenbrticker, came from Bo- 
logna to Paris in 1515 and finally settled at Lyons. 

** Eureka.”—According to a Belgian paper, a comic 
opera, entitled ‘‘ Eureka,” music by Mr. Krantz, was lately 
given at Mulhouse (Alsace), Mr. S. Lafarge, of the Opéra 
Comique, taking the principal réle. On the other hand, a 
letter from Mulhouse states that performances in French 
being prohibited in Alsace the piece will be produced in a 
performance strictly private before the members of the mu- 
sical club *‘ St. Cecilia.” The facts seem to be that the 
piece was produced on July 10 under the title ‘‘ Les Deux 
Philosophes ” with great success in the presence of the club. 
The German authorities refused to authorize a public rep- 
resentation because the libretto by Mr. Villain is in French. 


Musicians on the ‘“ Victoria.”—Four Italian 
musicians perished in the ‘‘ Victoria.” Salvatore Bonavici, 
of Messina; Salvatore Cocco Lentini, of the same place ; 
Vincenzo Urso, of Florida, and Gaetano Demaio, of Sicily. 

Sybil Sanderson.— Miss Sanderson will remain with 
the Paris Opéra Comique during September, but in October 
will commence her rehearsals at the Opéra of Massenet’s 
new work, ‘‘ Thais.” 

* The Huguenots.”—On July 10 ‘‘ The Huguenots” 
was given at the Paris Opera House for the 898th time. It 
was first produced February 21, 1836. 


Tamagno’s Double.—Norton, the gentleman of 
color, who is to be tried in Paris next month for swindling 
and forgery in connection with the forged documents pub- 
lished by the newspaper ‘‘ La Cocarde,” is off color. He 
is only light brown, and is remarkably like the singer Ta- 
magno. He happened to be at Venice when the latter was 
singing in ‘t Otello,” and was often pointed out in the 
streets as Tamagno. He took advantage of the resem- 
blance to run up bills at cafés and hotels and ordered the 
bills to be sent to the theatre. Tamagno is thrifty with 
exceeding thrift. He never spends more than $1 a day for 
his meals and always rides in the street cars. Imagine his 
astonishment and that of his manager when bills poured in, 
‘Carriage, $10 ;” ‘* Driver, $5,” &c. When he discovered 
the culprit it was too late.” Norton had fled. 


Musical Publications. — During the year 1892 
9,753 pieces of music were published in Germany and 5,573 
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Operatic Plans for Next Season. 
RAND opera will soon fill the Metropolitan 
Opera House with old-time melody. So say Messrs. 
Abbey, Schoeffle & Grau, the lessees and managers, and 
especially Mr. Maurice Grau, who arrived on the Bourgogne, 
with the full list of artists engaged. 

This list is an attractive one, full of names famous upon 
both continents. The new company organized for the sea- 
son of 1893-4 leads off with the Old and New World fa- 
vorite, Emma Eames. The other soprani include Lillian 
Nordica, Melba, Anita Ibles,” Sigfrid Arnoldsen, Emma 
Calvé and Misses Angolini, Virginia Colombati and Matilde 
Bauermeister. 

In this array of songstresses all have been heard in this 
country with the exception of Mrs. Melba, Mrs. Arnoldsen, 
Mrs. Calvé and the young Colombati. The last named, 
when engaged by Mr. Grau, had just completed a season 
in Malta, in which she sangin seventy-eight out of ninety 
performances. Her work, Mr. Grau says, is clean cut and 
artistic, and the managers, upon his assurance, are positive 
that she will create a furore. 

Leading the mezzo soprani and contralti is the well- 
known Sofia Scalchi. The others are Olympia Guercia and 
Consuelo Domenech. Neither of the latter has ever ap- 
peared upon these shores. Miss Guercia, apart from her 
ability as a grand opera singer, is said to be a pronounced 
beauty of the Spanish type, with a superb presence. 

Francesco Vignas, a creator of the principal part in 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” heads the sextet of tenors, which 
includes Messrs. N. Mastrobuono, Rinaldini and Fernando 
de Lucia, Sebastian Montariol and De Reszke. Of these 
all are familiar to the American music loving public except 
Messrs. Vignas and De Lucia, who will make their initial 
bow to the American public. 

Among the baritoni Mario Angona and Edmond Grom- 
schevsky are new, while Jean Martapoura and Jean Las- 
salle will renew old conquests. The bassos include Ettore 
Borocchia, Edouard De Reszke, Pol Plancon, Lodovico 
Vivian, Agustino Carbone and Mr. Cernusco. Of these, 
the first three, although well known, will for the first time 
appear in grand opera in this country. 

The music will be under the direction of Messrs. Luigi 
Mancinelli and E. Bevignani, the latter appearing for the 
first time in America. Louis Saar will be assistant con- 
ductor, and Mr. Carlo Corsi, chorus master. Under the direc- 
tion of the latter will be a chorus of sixty voices, materially 
the same as two years ago. 

In the répertoire which will be presented will be ‘‘Philé- 

mon et Baucis,” a new opera by Gounod ; “‘ Falstaff,” Ver- 
di’s latest ; “Samson et Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, never 
given before in opera, although it has been rendered in 
oratorio ; ‘‘ I’ Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo, which was per- 
formed a dozen or more times at Covent Garden. 
«‘ Altogether,” said Mr. Grau, whom I saw yesterday 
afternoon, ‘‘ we will make our selections from ‘ Tann- 
hiuser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Meistersinger,’ 
‘ Faust,’ ‘ Romeo et Juliette,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ ‘ Rigo- 
letto,’ ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Martha,’ &c., including the 
masterpieces of Wagner, Gounod, Verdi, Berlioz, Meyer- 
beer, Mascagni, Donizetti, Mozart, Bizet, A. Thomas, 
Rossini, Delibes, Flotow, Boito and Massenet. 

‘ The artists will sail about September 16 in the steamship 
Bretagne and we will open in Chicago on October 2, follow- 
ing with thirteen weeks in New York from November 
27, giving four subscription performances per week.”— 
“* Herald.” 








London Letter. 
LONDON, July 21, 1893. 

RURY LANE THEATRE is to be torn 
down. Alas for historic associations, but joy to com- 
fort! Dingy and faded it is to be sure and about as well 
ventilated as Noah’s Ark was with its one window a cubit 
square in the roof. Drury Lane isa landmark in English 
theatrical annals. Here among-hundreds of others were 
the triumphs of Kemble, Garrick, Kean and Macready. 
This old building has heard the greatest vocalists of the 
past three centuries. Two hundred and sixty-six years of 
life in London must have given the old theatre a varied ex- 
perience. Smoke and fog have blackened it and rain and 
wind have eaten into the stone ornaments until the out- 
lines are blurred and the tracery effaced. When this spot 
first saw a theatre the Pilgrim Fathers in America had just 
begun to feel at home in theirnew continent. Their human- 
izing policy of Indian extermination and witch burning 
was barely in working order when the foundation stone 
was laid. ‘To turn from the old to the new for a moment— 

what a palace of comfort is Daly’s new theatre ! 
This week I heard ‘‘ Walkiire,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” and ‘‘ Amy Robsart” by De Lara. This was the 
first performance of this work. It is not an original work. 
The love songs are without doubt the strongest portion of 
the opera. This is to be expected from a man so popular 
with the skirted half of humanity. Men in general con- 
sider De Lara a very effeminate musician. A woful lack 
of balance in scoring and an evident inexperience in placing 
climaxes mar the production. De Lara has a fluent melo- 





in France, 


This year France will pass the 6,000 limit, 


dic gift of a very sentimental kind, but that the composer 
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of the ‘‘ Garden of Sleep” can also become a successful 
opera composer has yet to be proved. De Lara has not 
taken melodies or even phrases bodily from other com- 
posers. His theft is more serious. He has stolen the first 
causes of effects from deeper and more original thinkers. 
The general public will more quickly recognize the appro- 
priation of a melody than the imitation of an effect; but 
musicians know that the latter fault bespeaks incapacity far 
more loudly than the first does. 

Some of the singers in the German opera are prone to 
wander away from the pitch. Alvary, splendid actor that 
he is, occasionally gets out of tune when he tries to sing 
softly in that peculiar throaty tone he sometimes makes 
use of. Mrs. Moran-Olden has the irritating habit of be- 
ginning her notes a third too low, and then sliding up to 
them. She reminds me of the soprano singers of a chorus 
in Toronto (and I am sorry to say elsewhere also) who had 
the same pernicious tendency. My humorous friend Jeffers, 
the choirmaster, assured me that the soprano part in all 
the choir books was smooth and greasy on account of the 
sopranos having slid so often up to their notes. 

I am very happy to state that the Wagner performances 
are always crowded. It also affords me extreme felicity to 
chronicle the fact that ‘‘ La Favorita” was sadly neglected 
by the London public. 

Knowing, as I did, that my critical powers were unequal 
to the task of properly judging of this gorgeously rich 
score and the excessively complicated nature of the tonic 
and dominant harmonies of the work, I betook me far 
away. Donot, O gentle reader! fancy that I am one of 
those unfortunate individuals who consider no music real 
music unless signed R. Wagner. I'll venture to say that | 
know Bach's chorals and Gluck’s operas as well as you do. 
I have as much conservatism about me as most Englishmen 
have. Let us stick tothe oldif it has intrinsic merit. Let 
us shun the new if it only wears the mask of novelty. But 
Donizetti—bah ! 

I made an attempt to hear Irving in ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,” but I could not get near the theatre. ‘This 
Irving’s fifteenth year of management, and one of the most 
To get a seat at all it is neces- 


is 


successful he has ever had. 
sary to book from one to six weeks in advance. 
very shortly for America. I am sorry that Berlioz’ ** 
will not be given this year. Mascagni has conducted two 
of his operas before the Queen, who took a very deep in- 
terest in the works and inthe young composer. A special 
train took the company to Windsor, where Her Majesty 
attended the performance. The Queen’s admiration for th« 
operas has somewhat soothed the composer’s impatience 
with the British critics. He now says that ‘‘I Rantzau” 
was not intended to be performed as an opera, but 
‘*domestic drama, with musical accompaniment.’ 

A full orchestra, including trombone, tuba, cymbals and 
Rather 


He saiis 


Faust” 


as a 


Hem! 


organ make arather formidable domestic musicale 
a musical family, I should think ! 

However, let that pass. Mascagni returns to Italy this 
week, surprised at the few rehearsals the English orchestra 
required, In a recent interview he said: ‘‘I have given 
now three operas in three years ; 


give a fourth one, next year the fifth, in 1895 the sixth, and 


in a few months I shall 


so on, as long as it will please Providence to fill my brains 
with ideas and keep my body in good health. I work eight 
to ten hours every day, and I hope to go on so until I am 
sixty at least.” 

When the stage gets to be a bore to him he may find 
that to produce an opera every year is not so easy a task 
as it now appears to be with the glamour of success and 
novelty tinging his imagination. 

The opera season is about over, and for a few weeks my 
letters will perhaps be less newsy, but I hope more interest- 
ing, as I am going to go over again some of the old haunts 
of the great men who have made historic London of the 


past. CLARENCE Lucas. 
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Ovide Masi Concert Company. 
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THIRTEENTH COLUMBIAN 
LETTER. 


- -———- 
HIRD AND LAST SWEDISH FFSTIVAL CONCERT—THIRTY-FOURTH 
Mi HALL CONCERT STASNY, OF BOSTON, A SUCCESS— 
OPENING OF THE GREAT ORGAN ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 
I OSTPONED rWO DAYS OF SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL, WITH CHOICE PROGRAMS-—ANOTHER WAGNER CONCERT 
ATURDAY WITH BEHRENS AS SOLOIST—VERY PECULIAR 
DEMAND OF THEODORE THOMAS THAT HE BE PAID A LARGE 
M FOR THE STORAGE OF HiS LIBRARY IN MUSIC HALL— 
AN ACTION MUCH TO BE CONDEMNED—POPULAR CONCERTS 
FOR THE WEEK—A GOOD FIREMEN’S BENEFIT CONCERT IN THE 
NEW YORK STATE BUILDING—SCOTCHMEN, CANADIANS, SCAN- 
DINAVIANS AND TURNERS VIE WITH A HOST OF DRUMMERS IN 
MAKING THINGS HUM--MISERABLE MEAGRENESS OF THE 
BRAND MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE AT THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS 
GILMORE’S BAND WILL BEGIN TO PLAY AT 1HE FAIR ON 
AUGUST 1. 


CHICAGO, IIL, July 28, 1893. 
Saturday, July 22, Third Swedish Concert. 

HE orchestra played a “ Swedish Rhapsody ” 
T by Lalo, a work having more of the French nature in 
it than of the Swedish. The second orchestral selection 
was akind of fantasia on certain Swedish folk songs by 
Hamerik. Both compositions are of interest, but Thomas 
has subsided into such as to con- 
ducting that little life was infused into the compositions. 
Mr. Thomas is too dreadfully blasé in his methods of 
directing. He would lead a musical auditor to believe that 
he took no further interest whatever in the works performed 
other than the correct playing of the score. His beat has 
become so painfully self possessed and lifeless that much 
of the verve and élan that might easily be drawn from this 
orchestra is entirely missing from their performances. 
This eternal nonchalance of his is gradually becoming de 
trop, and we long for a little of Nikisch’s dainty finish or 
Seidl’s colossal climaxes. Thomas’ men play so often, 
and have , become so utterly practical, that inspiration 
is most frequently absent from their renditions. At several 
of late the work has been positively inde- 


a comatose condition 


of the ‘‘ Pops” 
cently slovenly. 

Mind you, I am not saying this merely to find fault with 
Thomas, but because it is a painful truth. There is quite a 
little most indifferent string material in the band, and I 
hear that it is in consequence to have a beneficial weeding 
out soon. We have four harp players in the orchestra, and 
I honestly can affirm that they have really plucked a half a 
dozen notes each during the Fair season. They are in- 
deed highly ornamental! To tell the plain truth, the harp 
players in the Thomas aggregation are but indifferent 
musical timber. Aptommas, Chatterton-Bohrer or Mrs. 
Cervantes take a leisurely excursion around about them as 
to attractiveness. Then again would we ask: Why are so 
many of the choicest minds in music entirely unrepresented 
on the popular programs? Week after week we hear the 
same things played over and over again. True it is that 
the hearers change weekly, but again, are we not expected 
to accept these programs as a fair criterion of what Thomas 
has to offer as his best? Can a few programs, given again 
and again, be taken as aught else than a failure in program 


making ? The whole field of modern music, with all the 


important novelties, should have been presented in these 
programs ; but instead of such being the case we hear next 
to no new works and a succession of commonplace and 





AS) 


O) 
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stereotyped programs. It is needless to again recount the 
noted composers unrepresented, or the good compositions 
by such as are noticed by Thomas that are not heard. 

The chorus sang ‘ Vaertland,” by Josephson, and the 
‘‘Fannmarsh,” by Wennerberg, with immense vigor, but 
little else to recommend. As an encore they repeated the 
‘‘Hoer oss Svea.” Mr. John Svenson’s Chicago singers, 
numbering between thirty and forty, sang a pretty lied by 
Lindblat with much natural expression. 

Mr. Lindquist has a great voice, but his figure and phleg- 
matic manner detract greatly from his success. His lead- 
ing number was a ballad in quite an antiquated form, by 
Soederman, entitled ‘‘ Quarnruinen.” It is is sombre and at 
times lacking in color. The five folk ballads given by him 
later on in the afternoon were delightful and brimful of 
national traits. Mr. Behrens pleased to a much greater de- 
gree than on the second day of the festival, and he likewise 
sang some little national musical tid-bits of beauty. It has 
been an opportunity for extending one’s acquaintance with 
the muse of this northern race—an opportunity which we 
will willingly regrasp at the Scandinavian festival with 
larger ch6rus this week. 

To one fact particular attention must be called, namely, 
that the Fair is most indifferently provided with band music 
for the masses. It is positively dull all over the grounds, 
for when at one side of an immense building it is impossible 
to hear a note from a band on the opposite side. Just 
fancy! there are over 100,000 people out there every day ; 
to this multitude two small bands pretend to play. While 
Sousa was here we had at least a little snap and brilliancy 
in the open air concerts, whereas they are dreary in the ex- 
treme at present. 

The Seville Spanish band was a very good one and would 
have made a very reasonable contract, but no, we must 
listen to the everlasting, dreary round of stock programs. 
I do not blame the bands so much ; they cannot play every 
day for hours and do themselves or the public any justice, 
They have apparently no interest in anything that they 
play. It is intimated that there is a third band now on the 
grounds. There may be, but their presence is not felt. 
There ought to be a dozen bright, brilliant bands at the 
fair; they should not be worked to death so that their live- 
liest piece sounds like a dirge. 


we expect any of the really great toreign bands to play in | 
the Exhibition proper, why is it not reasonable to expect | 


more of our own? 

I speak now only of the free music. There is of course a 
very good band in the Military Tournament, in the great 
stock pavilion, amd there is a very symphony in the ma- 
noeuvres so beautifully carried out by the troops. In order 
to be in any way merry the visitor must hie him to the 


‘“* Midway Plaisance,” where there is music of every nation, | 


creed and tongue. I spent a very pleasant evening of late 
listening to the band in ‘‘ Alt Wien.” I was delighted with 
the smooth, soft, luscious strains. We should have such a 


band as this to play free and without price for the people. | 


It seems incredible that no famous band could be secured, 
The most home-like spot, with the jolliest music, is beyond a 
doubt Old Vienna. 

On Monday, July 24, there is nothing of any note to 


chronicle. There was a popular program at noon, with the 
following selections : 

ee evi sc cccsccccctosibedecccntsdetecsedavdenesl Berlioz 
Overture, “ Jibbewainoske,”’ op. 64...........0...005 George F. Bristow 
Choral and fugue... .....c0 cece cesses 





“Invitation to the Dance”’ 


Variations and finale, op. 55............ceeeeeee .. «+++ Tschaikowsky 
“*Marchte PUuRsbre”......cccscscscccccvccscccccvccvecvecvecsseces Chopin | 
“Malaguena”...........+ F oc mes nese vo pothieenniie’ 
\eetitaiin Meatnteta! 1 IGE wc ckdhoencssvcvcsces Moszkswski 


As I have heard these selections at least five times each | 
since the Fair began, I took but little interest in anything 


As it seems hopeless that | 
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HoRALs ALL 


This took, and 





save the quite cute overture of Bristow. 
| was well rewarded with hearty applause. 

| Tuesday, July 25, at 3 O'clock. 
| Music Hall Series No. 34, the Exposition Orchestra of 
114. Conductor, Theodore Thomas; soloist, Mr. Carl 
Stasny, pianist : 

pee NOSy Dees: Ty Mh PAENE WLT  iievcccovsnsccdcurceciciecs Beethoven 


| Concerto for piano and orchestra, No. 4, C minor, op. 44..Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Stasny. 

Overture, “Rasnee and Julbet” ....cccnccotccccscsccccscs Tschaikowsky 

| Hungarian fantasia for piano and orchestra...............0++0000+ Liszt 


| 


Mr. Stasny. 

The beautiful and joyous symphony was very milk and 
watery indeed, and all Thomas seemed to desire was to 
reach the end of the work. The heat was frightful, and 
with the thermometer at 96° no one has any business to 
be giving heavy symphony concerts. It is pure purgatory 
to have to sit and listen and it is cruelty to the performers. 
The second specialty of the orchestra was the ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” overture of the great Russian. 

The event of the week in music, however, has been the 
first appearance in the West of Mr. Carl Stasny, of the New 
England Conservatory, Boston. Much interest was awak- 
ened by the generally favorable reports heard of his style 
and ability in advance of his date, so that he was greeted 
by the largest audience to which a pianist hasas yet played 
at the Fair. The manner of this admirable artist is so re- 
poseful, and without the awful gymnastics and contortions 
so usual with many pianists of the present era, that it is a 
| pleasure to look at him rather than a downright pain, as it 

proves to be in many instances. He never brings his 

shoulders into play at all ; he sits still and does not make a 
rocking horse of his person. He is a standing rebuke to 
such as uphold that the Liszt pupil pounds and ever 
pounds. It is an infinite credit to the Weimar school that 
it has turned out two such men as Rosenthal and Stasny 
| so widely cifferent in their methods. It is furthermore a 
proof of the sterling conservatism in reality at the very 
bottom of the methods of the greatest teacher of pianists 
to hear Stasny with his calm, collected, thoughtful delivery. 

As I have said, the heat was crushing, and the artist 
| was to be pitied for having to perform at all. Another 
severe drawback was the fact that, on account of the very 
high temperature, the woodwind sharped considerably, 
| thereby causing the piano to sound much out of tune. 


| Then again in the concerto the accompaniment was at 
times anything but supporting, and in the finale of the 
‘‘ Fantasia” Thomas hustled the tempo in quite an uncom- 
fortable way. That in the face of these adverse circum- 
stances Mr. Stasny won a complete success is proof posi- 
| tive of the sterling merit of hisart. In many respects his 
visit has done good, for it has demonstrated that certain 
compositions can be performed by an artist successfully 
without any of the violent physical demonstrations so gen- 
erally expected. It is reported that Mr. Stasny has been 
invited to play a second time at a later date. 

| The popular concert on Tuesday was as follows : 






| y 
| “Huldigung’s March ”’,.......ccsscceercceecceeecsssresssssneees Wagner 
“ Husitzka Overture". .....cccccceceeeeeeceeeeeeneneersrereneces Dvorak 
Theme and variations for strings...........cesceeesererseeeees Brahms 
Symphonic poem, ‘ Phaeton ”’.......ceeeceeecceeeseerereees Saint-Saéns 
“ Swedish Folk Songs ”.......sccccccccscecccesvessecsesceceses Hamerik 
Waltz, ** World’s Fair ’’........ccccececcsreeeceecersrcevess Carl Koelling 
Overture, “ Hunyadi Laszlo ’’.......cceceeceeeeeeererneneneneceees Erkel 
On Wednesday the great organ in Festival Hall was to 
have been opened, but that event was postponed ‘‘ on ac- 





count of the dampness of the hall,” which was the reason 
given by Mr. Eddy. True it is that the heat on that day 
was a humid heat, but I can hardly see why that should 
prevent the opening, as the organ has been used two or 
three times already with chorus. 

On Tuesday evening, July 25, a very attractive concert 














in aid of the Firemen’s Fund was given in the beautiful hall 
of the New York State Building. The program was : 






Allegro vivace, quartet in D.........ccssccccccsccececscecs Mendelssohn 
Bendix Quartet. 
tam Tete ai icin cd sae ein dans aba ti¥e bees scenwshiudiaees Schubert 
Mr. Young. 
Aria, ** Thou Charming Bird ” (‘‘ The Pearl Fishers.”’) . Bizet 


Miss Thursby (flute obligato by Mr. Ballman.) 


| OO POET RT TTT TTT eer ee, ee Wilhelmj 
PRS THD «iid 656 ccanns dd endendayess Uapeeences tcqningticseccs Brazzini 
Mr. Bendix. 
**Le Roi Don Juan” ............ccceeeseeeeeeess Mrs. Mazzucato- Young 
Mr. Young 
© RRR CI ps 50k << denbnbshades dy ste+dace> .Tschaikowsky | 
Bendix Quartet 
NN aria nica tht cate on Usk cdbinkagndh vacndde ka . Vogrich 
od?) ag el pihabeenceesus ROPER ESS Er ie URC ee ..... Chaminade 
Miss Thursby 


The popular program on Wednesday, July 26, was given 


in Music Hall, I presume on account of the Commercial | 


Travelers’ Association holding a meeting in Festival Hall. 
The compositions played were 





NS OTE ROR LOL TPR FEL PE ETE Schubert 
Academic Overture, op. 80 Brahms 
Fugue in A minor......... ee 
ee Oe ey ee ee Bach 
See Ee MUMIA, cicacévudessccaticcchiectoaramcdhese’ 7 

Slavonic Dances, fourth set.......... evandsepedcovesrtocbecuuse Dvorak 
‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,” symphonic poem,.............+6. Saint-Saéns 
‘““Waldweben,” from “ Siewfried " . Wagner 


Mr. Julius Cordes, formerly of Chicago, now of the Stadt 
Theatre, of Cologne, was entertained by the Germania 
Maennerchor on last Saturday evening. A large number 
of foreign notabilities were invited, Among those who are 
being examined by the Expert Jury in the Woman’s Build- 
ing is Miss Celeste Nellis, of Kansas City, one of the most 
talented amateurs of that place. I notice by to-day's pro- 
gram that she has been successful. It is impossible for me 
to attend, as duty calls me elsewhere. 


By the bye, I wish here to state that the Bureau of Music, 


although they knew the night before that there would be 
no organ opening on Wednesday, did not even take the 
trouble of notifying the press or public of that fact, conse- 


quently there were several hundred people waiting for ad- 
mission at the time announced. 

I have already called attention to the poor management 
of this branch of the music on several occasions, and I must 
here repeat that there is no possible excuse for such off 
handed and slighting treatmentof the press and public. 
that 


ably take place on either Saturday or Monday next, but 


the org ling will prob- 


We are now informed 





upon such indefinite announcements not much reliance 

be placed 

Gilmore’s Band Has Been Engaged for a Series of Open Air Con- 
certs at the Fair. 

concluded on Thursday. 

This 


is welcome news, for more enlivenment is sadly needed, 


Tl 


The band will ; 


fe above arrangement was 





its first Fair concert on August 1 


it, 
LY 


and the complaint as to the scare of popular band music 


has been widespread and general. In Festival Hall were 
to be noticed at the recent concerts the cabalistic device on 
a small circular poster 


“FO, A; 


ruary 14, 1888.” ‘This, I presume, ref 


ine orporated Feb- 
erred to the pertorm- 
ing organization. 

The only orchestral number really played with any de- 
gree of perfection by the orchestra was the ‘‘ Peer Gynt” 
suite No. 1, of Grieg. All the other selections at this festi- 
val were characterized by that laziness and lack of spirit 
That 


this orchestra could give us the most magnificently pol 


so often noticed in the work of the orchestra of late. 


I 
ished renditions we do not for a moment doubt, but it d 


not do so save on isolated occasions. 


Thomas’ Demand for $8,000 as an Equivalent for the Use of His 
Musical Library at the Fair is the Musical Scandal Topic of 
the Day. 


I do not know whether there was any clause in the con- 


tract between the Fair authorities and Theodore Thomas 


as to who was to furnish the music to be used by the orches- 


tra, how it was to be furnished, what was to be paid for it, | g 


and so on. 
That important matter should of course have been the 


careful consideration on both sides. It seems, 


al] 


au 


subject of 


however, from that can be ascertained, that such definite 


yrovision was not made for such a compli 
I I 


arisen 
It certainly looks as though Thomas was endeavoring to 


take an unfair advantage of the situation. His figure for 


for the use of his library—which, I take it, means the use 


of the orchestral music in his collection—-is certainly not 


modest, and would, I should think, well nigh purchase the | 


library outright. Was not the Chicago Orchestra supposed 
to have a répertoire of music, and also the necessary parts 
from:which to perform the same? I should think that 
would be reasonable to expect. 
with their conductor to play that répertoire as a matter of 
course, and would it not naturally be taken for granted 
that they had their own music? ‘This is the light in which 
the general public sees the matter. 

It is certainly as big a game of grab as a good ward 
Mr. Thomas would be the high- 
est salaried man on the grounds at $20,000 per annum. 
It is said that the Director General has refused to sanction 
I would like to cite one instance 


politician could institute. 


any such game of grab. 


can | 


cation as has | 


Were they not engaged | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


When Brand 


and Ballenberg fell out in Cincinnati, about three years ago 


of such an orchestral music complication. 


they separated and Brand wished to continue the Popular 
Sunday Concerts in Music Hall, which were contracted for. 
The music, however, belonged to Mr. He, 
however, generously placed the same at Mr. Brand’s dis- 


Ballenberg. 





posal and bade him go ahead and finish out the season. I 
will leave my readers to draw the moral from the above. 
W. Waucu LAupeERr. 





Angry at Damrosch. 
¥. reports are to be believed, trouble is brew- 
The 
said to be in a very much disgruntled state owing to notice 
of 
after Walter Damrosch departed for Europe. 


ing in the Damrosch Orchestra. musicians are 
immediately 

Mr. Dam- 
One of the 


a material reduction in salaries, served 


| rosch is accused of bad faith with his men. 


| musicians said yesterday that just before the orchestra dis- 

banded for the season,on July 1, Mr. Damrosch made a 
pleasant speech to his men,in which he said he hoped to 
see them all with him next season. He ended by congratu- 

| lating them all on the season’s success. 

now coaching 

‘* After he had 

The 


highest salaried man among the players was reduced from 


‘He then went to Scotland, where he is 
the 


were informed of a reduction in our salaries. 


with Mr. Carnegie,” said musician. 


gone we 
$65 to $40 a week; and what do you think of the first viola 
Then 





playing for $28, a reduction of $7 at least a week ? 


some of the violins were informed that they would have to | 


play for $20 a week. How can a man ot family stand that ? 


There is trouble ahead for Mr. Damrosch next season if he 


tries to continue his policy. We cannot work for such 
small pay. 

‘*Mr. Damrosch affects the Four Hundred, and he has 
Mr. Carnegie behind him financially, yet he tries to grind 


us down below living salaries.” 


According to the statement made by another member, 
there is considerable friction among the members, and the 
orchestra is divided into factions. ‘There will, it is said, be 
| several changes in the orchestra next fall.—‘t Recorder,” 

July 31. 


|'What the Chicago “Figaro” Thinks. 


|TMHE music critic of the Chicago “ Herald” 


pre sented few facts to the readers of his weekly 
| feuilleton, in the Sunday paper, in sucl 
] 


a 


| 1 a convincing and 


uncompromising manner as to set tl 


Chicago a-wagging. 


The gentleman who wrote the article in question occupies 





a position which is unassailable. Honesty and freedom of 
speech have always been characteristic of his utterances, 


t 


| so when he takes occasion to deliberately attack the mis- 
management of the Exposition Bureau of Music we say 
bravo! and may there be repeated encores demanded, and 
given, until the atrocious and criminal waste of money and 


energy be stopped ! 
Since the first announcement was issued giving the per- 
sonnel of the Music Bureau, ‘‘ Figaro” has been constantly 


Tea . 


‘5 


»n in absolute control of t 


and persistently demanding a change. 


There are two m he policy and 


management of this department—Mr. Thomas and Mr. Wil 
Of the former little need be said which has not been 


son. 





said time and time again. Theodore Thomas is a conductor 


who stands unrivaled, but as a manager he has so often 


1 ll 


l his absolute down upon 
10se who appointed him the severest criticism. 


Mr. Wil- 
o. ae Re F Bost } » pri ipal upation has 
son is a product of boston, whose principal occupation ha 


ig of a music trade paper and 


demonstrate¢ inability as to ca 


tl 


| 
| 
| 
| 


been the conductit the prepar- 


ams of the 





| ing of printet Soston Sym- 


gof | “s copy for the prog 


| phony Orchestra. In the former capacity Mr. Wilson has 


| never demonstrated a marked degree of success, and yet he 
| was selected to act as assistant to Mr. Thomas in the most 
| gigantic musical undertaking ever planned. 
Only those who have had occasion to come in contact 





ay 






with Mr. Wilson can appreciate how much the machimer 
| of the management has been interfered with by his connec- 
| tion with the Bureau. In no way has he demonstrated a 
capacity for the position, and many a man or woman who 
| might have done much to help the cause of music has left 
yn] dis 


| the offices of the Music Bureau management, not only 


those 


with the treatment accorded them by 1 


gusted 
| charge, but determined to ignore it entirely. 

} sut the most startling statement made by the ‘‘ Herald ” 
critic causes those who have heard of the great retrench- 
| ments which are being made by the Exposition Company 
| to pause and wonder why it is that the music department 
| should be permitted to continue in its extravagance. 

| ‘The actual cost of the Exposition Orchestra is computed 
| to be over $1,100 a day, or over $150,000 for the season. 
| This is a large sum of money, stupendously so ; but it 
| would not be grudged if it were accomplishing some spe- 
cific purpose. Butitis not. The attendance at the 
certs has been uniformly small, and consequently the money 


con- 


| has been expended injudiciously, inasmuch as the same 


| amount might have been expended on the art of music and | 


produced results commensurate with the outlay. 
It is the selfish stand and uncompromising attitude of the 








15 


blood boil with sup- 


| music managers that make one’s very 


| pressed 


indignation. 
Zarly in the season concerts at two band stands were 
| given every evening, and thousands of people were in this 
| way pleased if not especially benefited, and yet on Monday 
| night there was not a note of music furnished by the Expo- 


hed 


er that the few self-opinionated and self- 





| sition. The people had been robbed of their most cheri 
| amusement in ord 


| constituted censors might continue in their course of luxury 
| and self gratification. 
sides with 


At the time of the piano squabbles we took 


1d do believe that he 


Theodore Thomas, for we believed, ar 
was misunderstood at the time, and to-day we do not vent 


He is doing 


“man. just 





| our spleen on the obstinate G 
| what every well informed man or woman might have pre 
| dicted: ignoring absolutely the public he should serve. But 
| if the course which has been adopted is carried out we 
| shall feel justified in condemning the directors, in whose 
| hands is placed the control of affairs, for permitting the 
visitors to the Exposition to be further imposed upon. 
CARL $S, SANBORN. 
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H. 


organ is the noblest and most complicated 
istruments, ¢ ‘King 


Witl 


it is most fitly d 


f bag 
of usical ir 


of Instruments.” 


ind justly called the 





1 its grandeur, solemnity and rich 





edicated to the service of 


The 


ry are enveloped it 


volume of tone 


divine worship in our churches. invention of the in- 
strument and its early histe 1 obscurity. 


According to some authorities it was invented in Greece, 





ossibly originating from the syrinx or Pan’s pipes, or the 








bagpipe. Vitruvius, who lived about 100 years a. p., refers 
the organ. There is a sculpture of an organ with 
ht pipes, nished with bellows on which two men 





stand, seen on an obelisk in Constantinople erected to the 
Emperor Theodosius, whodied 394 a. p. Cassiodorus refers 
t about the year 528. In these early times both 


to an organ 
1 


th and pneumati are referred to; they 


hydraulic 


the organs 
are so called according to the manner of supplying the 
wind, either by water power or by the use of bellows kept 








action by organ blowers. 

It is generally conceded that Pope V1 nus introduced 
the organ into the cl ibout 670. In France the earliest 
record is of an organ sent by Constantine, Emperor of 
Greece, to Pepin, king of France, in 757. In the time of 








Charlemagne, or about 800, org d as having 
been brought from Greece « In 826 
an organ was built by Georgius, a German, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Accor thorities the organ did not 
come into general use until the ninth century 

The first keyboard, which was used about the eleventl 
century, had a compass of two octaves; the keys were very 
clumsy, about 3 inches broad, and required blows from the 
fists to put them down. Narrow keys were introduced 
about 1350. In 1361 a complete chromatic keyboard was 


first made by Nicolas Faber; previously a separate key- 


board for the incomplete black keys was used. 
1 in 1490 by Bernhardt, a Ger- 
England until the 


The pedals were introducec 
man, at Venice; they were not used in 























eighteenth century. 

The earliest organs to assume very y its present 
dimensions date about the fifteenth centt The compass 
was about four octaves. A completeness in construction 
was obtained in the sixteenth century 

Before the introduction of stops several pipes were con- 
nected with each key, and all sounded whenever the key 
was used, forming a chord and increasing the volume of 
tone, thus giving rise to the modern mixture stops. 

I ran is a union of several complete instruments, 

g its own manual or keyboard, wind chest, 
sound board and stops. The middle manual represents 
the great organ, the foundation of t organ ; the lowest 
manual, the choir organ, which is more softly voiced, and 
the upper manual—the swell organ—which is constructed 
to produce gradatic of loud and soft tones. Some 
modern organs have in addition two more manuals, one for 
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the solo and the other for the echo organ. These are still 
more softly voiced than the choir organ. 


The pedal keyboard also has a separate wind chest, 


sound board and stops. The compass of the keyboard is 


fifty-eight or sixty-one keys—five octaves ; and the pedal 
board thirty or thirty-two—from C to g. 

A stop is a series of pipes which differ in pitch but not in 
Different stops differ in tone quality. Each 


The complete stops have 


tone quality 
stop is in effect an instrument. 
one or more pipes for each key of a manual ; incomplete | 
A handle 


stops do not extend through the entire compass. 


or draw stop, by being drawn out or pushed in, furnishes 
the means of supplying the wind to a series of pipes, or of 
cutting it off. ‘The general principles of the action or movy- 
The wind chest receives the wind 
The 


There are 


ing parts are as follows 
from the bellows through tubes called wind trunks. 
sound board is placed above the wind chest. 
grooves, or canals, on the sound board through which the 
wind passes from the wind chest. Valves with springs, 
they are connected with 
As the key is 


called pallets, close the grooves ; 


the keys by means of trackers and rollers. 
depressed the pallet opens the groove, as the key rises the 
| There are as many pallets 


as keys, and as many grooves on the sound board 


pa let closes the groove again 
as pallets 


in the wind chest; each groove serves asa partial wind 


ches oeacn Key. 


ntop of the sound board over the grooves are placed 


the under and upper boards, in which holes are bored over 
each groove. In the holes of the upper board the feet of 


the pipes are placed ; the holes of the under board corre- 


spond, Between these two boards movable strips of wood 
called sliders are plac ed, having holes corresponding to 
connected with the 


those in both boards. The sliders are 


draw stops by means of levers and trunnels. By drawing 
out a draw stop a slider is drawn backward till its holes ex- 
actly coin ide with those of both boards, giving free pass- 
age for the 
) is pushed in a slider moves forward until the unperfo- 


wind to the pipes. Conversely when a draw 


sto} 
rated part intervenes between the holes of both boards, 
closing the passage to the pipes. There are as many slid- 
ers as stops. 

The cone shaped tube at the bottom of the pipe is called 
A portion of the metal is pressed inward, leavit 
a straight edge, called the under lip. 


is partially closed by a metal plate, called a longward 


the foot. ig 
The top of the foot 
; a 
portion is cut away, leaving a straight edge parallel to the 
under lip, and forming an aperture underneath and opposite 
to the upper lip, whose straight edge is formed at the bot- 
tom of the body of the pipe, with an aperture left between 
it and the bottom of the pipe. 
mouth of the pipe. 


These two apertures form 
the embouchure or As the wind passes 
through the foot and its narrow aperture it impinges against 
the sharp edge of the upper lip, and the puff of air pro- 
d 


converted 


1 


uced is echoed by the pipe, or technically expressed, it is 


the of thr pipe the 


by resonance into tone 
heard. 

There are two classes of pipes, the flue and the reed, dis- 
tinguished by the manner of producing the tones, either by 
blowing against a straight edge, as in the flue pipes de- 
scribed above, or by blowing against an elastic tongue or 
reed, as in the reed pipes. 

Reed pipes have a brass plate or mouthpiece with an 
aperture, in and out of which the reed, with one end fas- 


tened to the plate, and the other free, oscillates without 
The 


against the free end of the reed causes it to oscillate, which 


touching the edges of the aperture. wind driven 
produces discontinuous puffs of air at equal intervals, and 
the tone thus obtained is reinforced by the resonance of the 
pipe. Both 
Reeds are tuned by the means of a bent 
presses against the reed, and is made by the tuning tool to 
raise or depress the reed, thus correcting the pitch. In 


used. 
which 


metal and flexible wooden reeds are 


iS wire, 


metal pipes a slight cut is made near the top of the pipe, 
which marks the upper end of the air column; a strip of 
flexible metal is turned down, and by rolling it further 
down or back the length of the air column is adjusted. In 
wooden pipes the effects of atmospheric change on the 
length of the air column is counteracted by means of 
wedges or stoppers, which are raised or lowered, 

Reeds are used in both metal and wooden pipes and in 
both open and stopped pipes. The clarion, vox humana, 
krumhorn, oboe, horn, trumpet, bassoon and trombone 
stops, and those imitating stringed instruments, are reeds. 
The flute stops are flue pipes. 

The two kinds of pipes, open and stopped, are distin- 
guished by those which are open at both ends and those 
closed at one end by a cap or stopper. The open pipes, 
producing the same tone as the stopped pipes, are twice as 
long, consequently when the two kinds of pipes are of the 
same length the tone produced by the stopped pipe is an 
octave lower than the tone produced by the open pipe. 
This is accounted for by the fact that in a stopped pipe of 
same length as an open pipe the vibrating column of air is 
twice as long, the open pipe being as regards pitch two 
stopped pipes united. Since in the open pipe both ends 
are open there is the interference of sound waves approach- 
ing from opposite directions, causing an apparent point of 


rest called a node to be formed at the centre. The word 





node is from the Latin nodus, meaning a knot, and a node 


appears to fasten a vibrating body as at its fixed points. 
A node is formed at the end in a stopped pipe ; formed at 
the centre in the open pipe it causes the vibrating column 
to divide into vibrating halves called ventral segments, 
which vibrate at the same rate with the stopped pipe half 
as long. 

A characteristic difference between the stopped and open 
pipes is in tone quality, which is affected by the different 


| series of harmonics or tones coexisting with the vibrations 


of the generating tone called the fundamental; in the 


| stopped pipe the series obtained are in the order of the 


twelfth, seventeenth and twenty-first above the fundamen- 
tal; thus, if C is the fundamental the harmonics will be G, 
E and B flat, which is in reality slightly lower. In the 
open pipe the series obtained are the octave, twelfth, 
fifteenth and seventeenth ; thus, if C is the fundamental 
the harmonics will be C, G, C, E. 

The pitch of a pipe depends almost wholly on its length. 
The effective length is from the upper lip to the open end 
in the open pipe, and from the upper lip to the stopper and 
back again in the stopped pipe ; the length of the foot does 
not affect the pitch, but some allowance is made for the 
effect of each opening. The scale of measurement has ref- 
erence only to the open pipe, and the 8 foot pipe, which 
produces C—written on second line below bass staff—is 
taken as the standard of Pipes range in 
length from the 32 foot pipe producing 16% vibrations per 
second to the pipe three-quarters of an inch long producing 
8,448 vibrations per second. 

The foundation of the organ is the stop diapason repre- 
senting the original organ pipes which extend through the 


measurement. 


entire compass. 
diapason and the stopped diapason. 
Greek words dia meaning ‘‘through,” and pasén—* ail.” 
The Greeks are said to have applied the term to designate 
the interval of the octave. The early organ builders used 
the term to designate the rule or scale for determining the 
dimensions of pipes; and the principal stop extending 
through the entire scale naturally received the name dia- 
pason. 

Stops are classified as foundation stops, mutation stops, 
compound stops and solo stops. 

The foundation stops give the normal pitch of the keys 
or their octaves, as the diapasons, and the trumpet stops, 
also called 8 foot stops; and the bourdon or double dia- 
pason, 16 foot stops, giving an octave lower; and the 
fifteenth, a 2 foot stop, two octaves higher than the normal 
pitch. 

The mutation stops give the fifths or thirds, or their 
octaves, above the normal pitch. The twelfth, tierce and 
larigot are mutation stops. 

The compound stops have a series of pipes, called ranks, 
for each key, producing in addition to the tone its third, 
fifth and octave. The mixture, sesquialtera and cornet, 
are compound stops. 

Among the solos or ‘‘ fancy stops” 
flute, oboe, clarinet, clarion, krumhorn or cromorne, cor- 
nopean, melodeon, clarabella, keraulophon, vox humana, 


are the dulciana, 


vox celest, violone, violoncello, &c. 

By the means of draw stops called couplers two manuals 
are connected so that when performing upon one manual 
the keys of another rise and fall simultaneously. The 
pedal keys can also be coupled with the manuals. 

Mechanical contrivances called compositions control the 
moving of draw stops by groups. This is effected by 
means of pedals placed above the pedal board or other 
pedals were invented in 
Composition disks, placed 


arrangements Composition 
England by Bishop in 1850. 
under the front edge of the keys, controlled by the thumb 
and acting by means of pneumatic levers, were introduced 
by Willis in England. 

The most important additions to the organ were the 
pedal organ and the swell organ. The latter was intro- 
duced in England in 1712 by Jordan, and came into general 
use in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; the Vene- 
tian swell was introduced about the same time. Originally 
the compass did not extend below violinG, but later the 
bass was added. The swell pipes are inclosed ina box, 
having sliding shutters on one or more sides ; they open and 
close gradually, controlled by a pedal or knee lever. With 
closed shutters the tones are muffled ; as they are gradually 
opened or shut the tones become gradually louder or grad- 
ually softer. A rich quality of reed tone is a characteristic 
of the swell organ. 

No very radical changes have taken place in the organ 
during its whole development; its characteristics always 
remaining practically the same. With the increase in the 
number of stops and the number and size of the pipes the 
high pressure wind required rendered the action of the 
keys too heavy, and the use of small bellows or pneumatic 
levers attached to the keys became necessary ; these levers 
were applied to the compositions also. They act by means 
of electricity. The use of electricity was introduced in 
1860, and in this country in 1869, its chief use being a sa- 
ving of the time which elapses between the action of the 
keys and the response from the pipes. Pneumatic trans- 
mission was introduced recently by Willis. 

The water motor and gas engine were a great improve- 
ment over the original manner of pumping the wind, while 
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the more recent system of electric motors is claimed to 
revolutionize organ blowing. 

Registration, or the combining of the stops and manuals 
to obtain a proper balance of tone, suitable contrasts and 
endless effective varieties of effect, is the study of a life- 
time. 

The poetess Adelaide Proctor has beautifully said, in 
referring to this grandest of instruments : 

Only the organ’s voice with peal on peal 
Can mount to where those far off angels kneel. 


The Whirled of Music. 


A Sunpay FuELTONG FROM A MAMMOTH CONTEMPORARY. 


A Naturally a reserve price will be put upon it, and if it 
is not sold it will not be disposed of. It has been known 
for some time that its affairs were badly mixed, and its en- 
tire reorganization as a dramatic institution, when its com- 
plexion will be changed, can only be now a question of time. 
The complexion of the Casino has undergone many changes, 
according as foudre de riz, vegetable rouge and bismuth 
were most in favor; the auction complexion is its latest, 
and may be described as a green and yellow complexion, 
to which, in the language of Mr. Smith my librettist, all 
must come at last. There was a time when under proper 
management, the Casino might readily have been made to 
become the Opéra Comique of this country. The over- 
whelming success of such works as ‘‘ The Fencing Master,” 


ND so the Casino is to be sold at auction. 


| that caused Mr. J. M. Hill to give up theatricals because 


The stop is distinguished by the open | 
The word is from the | 





he was earning too much money, and of ‘‘ The Knicker- 
bockers,” that made such an impression that the people 
kept away from the box office, knowing that 1t was hope- 
less to think of buying seats, is proof of this, But itis now 
too late. The conditions and surroundings of the Casino at 
present existing must be changed, if the house is to be a 
factor in comic opera hereafter; if they are not, they will, 
depend on it, remain as they are. 

Mr. Hinrichs is now giving a season of opera at the Grand 

Opera House. The good patronage certainly shows that 
the public will appreciate good music, as such, when 
properly rendered, and that so-called comic operas have 
certainly not yet driven good legitimate works off the stage. 
If the public still find pleasure, therefore, likewise satisfac- 
tion also, in going to see operas which they must practi- 
cally know by heart, would they not certainly patronize a 
theatre at which they could see a répertoire of a lighter 
class? Certainly, unquestionably, indubitably. The in- 
stitution of the Opéra Comique in Paris, made Auber and 
30ieldieu, and we need such a theatre in New York asa 
notable incentive and encouragement to the lighter forms 
of operatic art in this country. Just at present one has to 
goto Koster & Bial’s, to hear Offenbach, Hervé, Suppé 
etal, They pay no royalties to the American composer at 
Koster & Bial’s, and now that Mr. J. Maecenas Hill has 
learned from his brother that the latter will henceforward 
devote his revenue to pants exclusively, the American com- 
poser will starve. 

The new Italian operatic school, represented by Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo, has condensed, so to speak, into portable 
form the earlier, over lengthy and diffuse four or five act 
opera by relentlessly cutting off everything not germane to 
the dominant emotional interest of the story. The still 
newer American school goes a step farther, and cuts away 
everything else. This is an age of specialism, condensa- 
tion and rapid transit; hence, away with old methods! 
We must now have our emotions condensed—like milk—and 
specified. Not so very long ago a man to be well educated 
had to know a little about a great many things; now a man 
need know nothing about anything. A composer chooses 
a particular subject that he hears, for example, at a club, 
and whistles it afterward to a practical musician, who ar- 
ranges it for piano. Then another musician scores the 
piano arrangement, and there you have your modern opera. 
This is an age of specialism, I repeat, and rapid transit. 

As every composer knows, the modern orchestra, even in 
its present high state of perfection, is still deficient in bass 
notes, and it is a striking inconvenience that the double 
bass cannot be used to double up the 'cello throughout its 
entire lower octave. Having myself realized the paucity 
of means of expression of the actual band, I have decided 
to have the double bass in my next opera located 5 feet be- 
low the other players. Having been informed that Beet- 
hoven often wrote lower notes than modern double basses 
can produce, I am convinced that that gentleman must 
have resorted to some expedient of this sort. If mine suc- 
ceeds I shall increase the range of the piccolo by making 
the performer take the elevator and ascend to the roof-— 
Budgie de Sloven, the Farceur in ‘‘ Town Topics.” 


CARD. 
R. EMILIO AGRAMONTE begs to 
inform the public that, having severed 
his connection with the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, he will exclusively give Vocal 
Instruction at his residence, 
No. 110 Lexington Avenue. 
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Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 
J. & WHes,.. Come See the Place Where Jesus Lay. 
This is a church anthem for Easter, consisting of solos 
for contralto, tenor and bass voices, with a mixed chorus of 
four voices. It is an octavo edition, printed from engraved 
plates. The music is well suited to any village choir and 
the copy is carefully edited. 


Novello & Co., London and New York. 

ALFRED CELLIER, . Cradle Song. 

A lullaby for soprano voice in the key of F major, which 
is in the composer's best manner. The swing-swang, or 
reciprocal motion peculiar to a berceuse (and which reminds 
one of Gounod), is here found in the bass of the accompani- 
ment. It is not too obtrusive, but sufficiently suggestive 
to give the required character to the formation. 





Robert Cocks & Co,, London, 

J. L HATTON, What I'd Sing. 

The four part songs of this composer are so universally 
known and esteemed that it appears to be quite sufficient 
to announce the publication of a new one, tocreate a desire 
on the part of all choral bodies to make the acquaintance 
of it. 

The character of this piece is bright and gay rather than 
sentimental, and is set for four mixed voices. Octavo size, 
engraved plates. 


J. and J. Hopkinson, London. 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Crossing the Bar. 

This is a song for soprano or tenor, with words by Tenny- 
son 

Sunset, and evening star 

And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

The music is serious and earnest in style, and fully in 
keeping with the poetry. The accompaniment 1s not in the 
pattern-like style that is peculiar to the English ballad, 
and which is tiresome from its monotony, nor is the melody 
commonplace. The song will find a warm welcome in the 
drawing room. 


Wm. E. Ashmall & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
LEWIS BROWNE, Seven Easter Carols. 
This is the first number, Vol. 2, of the ‘‘ Choir Journal ” 
(a weekly publication consisting entirely of church music). 


Le 


The size is octavo. 
plates and on stout paper, and, although far above the 
average of all such productions for church and Sunday 
The 


inner parts are written in such a manner as to be more in- 


school use, does not seem worthy of special comment. 


teresting than if they were merely given to supply harmony 
to the melody above them, as frequently happens in modern 
hymn tunes; and yet there is no vigor or strength of the 
kind found in*German chorals. 
Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 

F. BRANDEIS, Regina Celz. 

This is a setting of the celebrated hymn, ‘‘ Regina Ceeli,” 
for four mixed voices, with organ accompaniment, which 
The 


melodies are graceful, free and flowing, and present no 


will be found useful in all Catholic church choirs. 


special difficulty requiring patience to overcome during re- 
hearsal or special care during performance. Yet the music 
is not commonplace or so very easy of accomplishment as to 
be uninteresting. The part writing is constructed extremely 
well, and marks the hand of a well practiced composer, who 
is not at his wits’ end when required to construct a four 
part counterpoint attractive to each individual singer. The 


2 of a collection of well written masses, ves- 


piece is No, 2 
pers, hymns, motets, &c., for the Catholic Church, which, 
being in octavo form and carefully edited, deserves the at- 


tention of choirmasters. 


Chappell & Co., London 
TOSTI-HALL 

The vocal libfary of part songs, &c., published by the 
Messrs. Chappell consists of 117 numbers. A new series is 
begun with the Venetian song, the words of which are 
by B.C. Stephenson and the music by Paolo Tosti. The 
songs of this composer are very popular in Europe. 

The piece here noticed consists of an arrangement of a 
song for a four part choir of mixed voices, with piano ac- 
companiment by King Hall. In this form it will doubtless 
receive considerable attention from choral clubs and socie- 
ties. King Hall is an able and conscientious musician, 
and has planned his work very skillfully. This Venetian 
song will prove effective and acceptable to audiences. 


Venetian Song. 


Tindale, Brown & Co., Jacksonville, III. 
WALLACE P. DAY, Jubilate 
The ‘ Jubilate,” or the One Hundredth Psalm of David, 
is here set to music for a mixed choir of four voices in a man- 
ner generally acceptable to Protestant Episcopal churches 
throughout the country, where it can find a place at any 





The music is printed from engraved | 
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morning service. It is very simple technically. The organ 
part merely points the way for the singers, and gives an oc- 
casional interlude when they rest for breath. 
ment is not used antiphonally or in contrast with the 
voices. 

Such a piece of music may also be sung in Presbyterian 
or other denominational churches, and may even prove wel- 
come to congregations of the Reformed Jews. It is so 
thoroughly unsectarian in style and language as to be ca- 
pable of most extended use and at almost all seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

The proof reading is not so carefully executed as desired. 
The typographical errors may make difficulties in country 
places where there may be no qualified musician able to cor- 
rect them. — 
Harry Coleman, Philadelphia, 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. The Beau-ldeal March. 

This is a well written march in D flat, for a military 
band, by the renowned director Sousa, dedicated to the 
National League of Musicians. It is published in full mili- 
tary band score from large folio engraved plates and, 
therefore, will be a most welcome addition to the library of 
all scholarly musicians, for printed military band scores are 
rare. There is also an arrangement for the piano for the 
benefit of the public. The price of this copy is 40 cents, 
while that of the full score is but 10 cents, as it appears in 
an issue of ‘‘ The Dominant,” a weekly journal specially in- 
terested in military band matters. 

Each system of this score requires twenty-six staves, and 
sometimes two or more parts are placed together on one 
stave. The flute, oboes, bassoons, trombones and basses 
are the only instruments that are written for in the key of 
the piece, as all the others are transposing instruments. 
Hence the printed page presents a formidable appearance 
at the first glance to uninitiated students. But they soon 
find it is possible to sit down with it at the piano and out- 
line the formation by reading the parts above mentioned, 
especially if they possess a slight knowledge of harmony, 
which greatly assists the eye in making out the chords. 
With a little practice they habitually transpose the clarinet 
and cornet parts two semi-tones higher, and so by degrees 
learn to decipher the whole page with no more difficulty 
than is experienced in reading an opera score with soprano 
clef, tenor clef, &c., especially as the instruments are 
grouped or classified in accordance with their inherent and 
distinctive characters. 

It must be confessed that the art materials employed 
herein and in bands usually are extremely rich. There are 
wood instruments (some of which are part metal) with 
embouchure, with bulb or flagon, with single and double 
reeds. There are brass instruments with funnel mouth- 
pieces, cup mouthpieces, flat and round, deep and oval 
mouthpieces, and so on, for the special production of tones 
that shall be sweet and calm, shrill and piercing, soft and 
full, &c. In to the *‘tir keep- 
ers,” 7. ¢., percussive instruments, drums, Turkish crescent, 
«Cc. 

Generally speaking, military bands throughout 


addition these come ne 


Europe 


contain complete families of all these instruments, with 


every possible gender. Some may be occasionally unrep- 
resented, or poorly so, as for instance those with whistle 


eolets, one of which, however, 





mouthpieces, the fl for 
special purposes, often replaces the piccolo. 

The inventive genius of the French and other makers 
from time to time leads to the further enrichment of the al- 
the 
A quartet of these instruments 


ready splendid tonal coloring of the military band ; 
surasophone, for example. 
was first heard in New York about ten years ago, being im- 
ported and exhibited here by the late lamented Patrick 
S. Gilmore, who found their reedy tones admirably well 
adapted to render certain violoncello passages, such 
those which are so markedly prominent and interesting in 


as 


the introduction of Rossini’s overture, ‘‘ William Tell.” 
With all such advantages, with so much to stimulate the 
imagination of a composer, it seems somewhat strange that 
so few writers have given their best thoughts to help to 
forma real school of military music of high artistic rank 
and to produce compositions worthy the attention of schol- 
ars. ‘The orchestra has its symphony, the piano its sonata 
and concerto, the stringed quartet its classical library of 
chamber music, and the church organ its mighty fugue, 
but the military band, little or nothing except marches and 
other such pieces in the song and dance forms. These are 
mere trifles in comparison with the symphony, and 
often merely ‘‘ arrangements,” and therefore more or less 


are 


unsuited to exhibit the special characteristics of a band. 

A good organ fugue must be planned in the composer's 
brain, while the particular effects which a truly grand in 
strument commonly makes are held steadily before the 
mental vision. It cannot be formed by being invented for 
the orchestra and then carried over by an “ arrangement ” 
to the church organ. 

A good symphony must similarly be produced for the or- 
chestra, while the composer mentally reviews his myriad 
voices, ready to do his bidding. It would never answer to 
write a grand sonata for the organ or piano and then ar- 
range it for orchestra. We have learned here in New York 
that under the best circumstances even Bach's grandest 
organ works when adapted for orchestra with the greatest 


The instru- | 





Bs 


possible skill and extremely well performed make poor or- 


chestral music. 
From this point of view it may be easily perceived that 


as the works of the most pretentious kind that are played 


| by military bands consist chiefly of compositions which 
were not specially designed for it, its great and varied pow- 
ers are not properly displayed. Take for instance the fan- 
tasia or pot-pourri in which cornets and other brass instru- 
ments are made to render the lovesick duets (in thirds and 
fluttering emotions, 


sixths), the sighings and. dyings, the g 


&c., of Italian opera. It seems certain that military bands 
are emasculated when they are required to imitate the pas- 
sionate cadenzas and inflections of favorite singers on the 
lyric stage. 

All such utterances are foreign to their nature 

This composition by Sousa, although written in the pop- 
ular style, and being merely a square cut march, intended 
in sucl 


to do military duty, is yet written a way as to in- 


spire the hope, if not the belief, that its composer may 
prove to be the long wished for musician who shall ac- 
complish for the military band that which has been ac- 
complished for the orchestra, so that it may have something 
of its own to proclaim and not merely re-echo by adapta- 
tion works designed for some other combination of instru- 
ments. 

wrote an overture in C major for a reed 
of an ar- 


Mendelssohn 

| band, which is seldom played except in the form 
rangement for the organ by Best (published by Novello & 
Co.) This score is a sort of text book for students, a solitary 
work in classic form, which is not easily duplicated. 
Meyerbeer and others have put forth highly elaborated 
productions, but with all their good 


points they do not rise 
to the dignity of high art, either as regards formation, har- 

| monization, sustained elevation, interweaving of themes, 
antiphonal responses or contrapuntal development, and 
cannot rank with the symphony. 

genius will soon 


Let us hope that more than one great 


provide 
tion with art works worthy its powers. 


arise and be inspired to so splendid an organiza- 


Such music would 





be broad, strong, noble, dignified, and the most immediate, 
f indomitable courage, 


It should 1 
pomp and cir- 


direct and genuine expression o 
allantry and obstinate endurance. 


cumstance of 


dashing 


Ce 


majestic, lofty and grand, simulating the *‘ 
> S & 


glorious war.” Modern music is continually 


| bringing welcome surprises. The domain of art is being 


widely extended in almost every direction. Notwithstand- 


ing all that is being done or has been accomplished in the 


past, one must not rest content, but seek to prepare a path 


or at least look for indications of a new era. 


What 
Shall we have chroma- 


forthe future 





In what direction shall we look ? new phase will be 


developed or old phase elaborated ? 
ticism (Spohr), or a more elaborate plexus (Wagner), or 


Shall we have a revival of classicism ? 


] 


tone poetry (Liszt) ? 
Who « A 


asa mig makes 





an tell true genius make his own style 


hty river its own shores. But should any 


well-schooled composer be waiting to consider in what par- 


ticular something new may be accomplished which shall be 


highly esteemed and also be of great value, let him ponder 
the fact that the m 


ilitary band, a most glorious tonal body 








stands ready to utter his noblest thoughts; also that it is 
at pres« nt prac tically unocc upied and yet is competent to 


o 


mn mighty 





perfor if only inspired by one who can invent 
works worthy of lignest powers 
reason why a new form of art 


There seems to be no real 





invented, elaborated and established, and 


and 


should not now be 
] 


ena 





fascinate all composers which should stand 


in the 
in the same relation to the military band that the symphony 


does to the orchestra. It should utter strains of exultation 


with warlike fire or festal grande Such martial sym- 
phonies should not simply give funereal strains (duplicating 
marches sucl Beethoven and Chopin), 


burial 1 as those by 





but celebrate in gorgeous tones deeds of heroism, 


Such 


jov. 





the victor’s triumph and the wat majestic 
ld be refreshing, especially at a 
disposed to express long- 


spirit stirring themes wot 

time when composers seem mort 
. 

gi 


sighings and various states of melancholy. Such ten- 
I and a more refreshing, stim- 


art 


encies might thus be checked 


ulating and healthful spirit be infused into modern 
works. 

It seems strange that of the many large military bands 
their directors 


From 


maintained throughout all Euro] o few of 


have attained the influence of orchestral composers. 
iment, with hardly any military 


for years at the same 


sixty to 100 men in each reg 






remall 





duty in times of peace, 


military station, perhaps at a solitary post (where there 


would be in musical study an abiding source of pleasure), 


rht to accomplish something. There are ample oppor- 


There 


y11¢ 
OUR 


are ample funds. All the men might be- 





tunities. 


come most proficient on more than one instrument. Every 





conductor might seize the opportunity of hearing his own 
scores rendered in many different ways, for the men them- 
selves under his command might make the manuscript cop- 


lies. The advantages offered are great from almost every 


| point of view, and contrast strangely with the conditions 
peculiar to our orchestras ; for these mostly give concerts 
and their conduct 


llow 


7] 
public 


continuously to attract a paying p 


ulations which a 
| little time and solitude for the get 1ation of art works of 

any great originality or magnitude. Yet, nevertheless, the 
| orchestra is prolific and the land sterile 


ors are harassed with monetary spec 
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Correspoudence, 


Correspondence from California. 
























































| some time church organist, in which latter capacity he was open 
| to the objection that a fire bell would instantly lure him from his 
| post, even in the midst of a Te Deum. He is never heard in pub 

lic however. 


now, He has recently returned from a lengthy 


stroll through Europe, and is enjoying ease and opulence in a 













































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Pigolian. 
R. JOHN C. BRANN, who lives in Brook- 


lyn, has been supplying all manner of oddities to 
and kindred 


M 


museums places—mechanical contrivances, 












, ] k “a Csi - cosey villa at Saucelito, until the fit strikes him to wander off + sells” ‘living heads,” ‘‘ fakes” and a hundred and one 
rey . ‘tter S ce a concert given the rain if he res of — 5 ae. —_ “ airs . x A 
| N ) etter 1 spoke of a concert g one again into the realm of music and beer. The latter, by the way, other novelties to please or interest the public. 
1 San Quentin on Decoration Day by several ladies | he is Californiz Nouch revard as ¢ ry ti : ' , . : . 
uentin on Decoration Day by several ladies | he is Californian enough to regard as a very poor substitute for Pwo months or more ago a well-known dime museum 
sts of Warden Hale. The following letter is | Bourbon whiskey. Harry M. Bosworth. . n . . : 
; : proprietor came to him and said: ‘‘ Now, Brann, I want you 
x yn of thanks from one of the audience ‘ ‘ ; 
R No, 14554 C ; : as Tae alt to get me up the biggest thing of the season. I don’t 
SEG, INO, lt ELI LOOM OW ; ‘ : : é a Q : z 
San OuENTIN May Bist. { : ; care what it is so long as it'll take and is brand new. 
San Quentin May 3st.) | Indianapolis items. . Ptanigenains seo rls ecxgprnay ne cectel ll 
I'he earliest train found Brann on his way to interview an 
. ) OLIS 7 ON ° . . 
D few s to let you know that I Appreciate INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 28. old friend, who was farming on Long Island. ‘The friend, 
. _ ' T 1 )T ; 104° ‘are « are , rales | » "AS ° “ , 
pect yeu showed us yesterday May 30th. I] TNDIANAPOLIS musicians are apparently swal-| in showing Mr. Brann around his place, took him in and 
Tordet dor re d enjo l owed up ‘or down) in the great financiz irry r we hear | ; : : : 
Worden ever done before. I did enjoy th . wed up down) in the great financial flurry, for we hear | introduced him to a litter of pigs some two or three weeks 
[ root rytone an lo love to ap} nothing hem at present. Res ee é : é er 
; a good barytone and I do love vip fm chet . _ pr ee? f , uP old. This was exactly what the inventor wanted. Picking 
W can speak a good word or do anything rof. Julius F. Kohl has just returned from a ten days’ visit to a F . . 
yway. I oe ne sep eae. es : ; ‘ Sa pe N is age eee a , | up one of the little porkers he gave its tail a gentle pull. 
w do so. I have a poor chance to speak to | Chicago and the great World's Fair. Mr. Kohl awaits with | 7! J ¢ . : ‘ : 
sa - , : eo : a cat : : a lo his delight it uttered a clear squeal, pitched entirely in 
write ese few lines This from your prisoner pleasure 1e arrival of the new organ to be placed in St. John's ‘ y . : 
G. W. SMALLI | Cathedral, which is being built by the Pfeffer Organ Company of St. | On€ note. He repeated the pull and the pig repeated the 
: 1 1e% ; a os » kev > icke < > ; The 
t no tv « Mr. Smalling’s offense against | Louis, Mo. Mr. Kohl has held the position of organist and choir | squeal in the same key. He picked up another pig. rhe 
ful appreciation Warden Hale’s | director of St. John’s Cathedral for nearly six years. | result was the same, save that the note uttered was exactly 
lit as thoug were as innocent | Mr. Richard Schliewen has been engaged as solo violinist by | half an octave higher. 
tuat Che t symphony | the Arion Quintet Club of this city. | Without saying a word to his host he went back to the 
’ nl m ,OTT he 2% } > re f hearing . : . 
is ited to a é rh On last Sunday morn, the 23d, I had the pleasure of heari house, and patiently awaited an opportunity to continue 
| the choir of the Secor re ‘rian Churcl nder plen- ‘ “4 : 
i y I ayed i s . seas ; spre | his experiments. came when the farmer went out to 
( ( , 1 , t ‘ the choir of the Sec Pr peoreaey 1urch a ler 7 a spl - 1 t It n h the f t tt 
lid - 8 Doon ent ON nae w G Tice, 0 Sinus | 
t this th t 1 ACCO did I well-known ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” by . . . 
id ‘ " ; seat) 3" mA ei: ine the dived zara M  - x | drive the cows from pasture. As soon as he was left 
' < ecn ne choir is under tne direction Of MT. Ye 4 P ° . 
: : ; . F : j | alone, Mr. Brann slipped quietly out of the house and down 
1 1 1 
1 ¢ provement. but the w« fails to as- | Are and that is assurance enough of its merit. At the close ; , ‘ : h icked ; 
F > < > » after ar or > ‘ka »e ate 
‘ y k Caval a Rusticana of the anthem the Rev. Mr. Milburn, pastor of the church, men- tot ‘sn tastes ne aiter another _ picked up the shoats, 
' siete init Si daneiennll the same way | tioned the fact that Mr. Arens had been training the choir but a pulling the tail of each. By the time he had got through 
ao e elevated and monotonously flat at | very short time. he found that with this litter alone he could form almost a 
the same time : Mr. John Geiger is singing bass at the Tabernacle Presbyterian complete scale. 
} ae - - - 
I t work improves upon longer acq Church. Next day he began his search fora smallfarm. A place 
ur s little in it wl 1e ¢ es away I Miss Ida Sweenie, solo soprano at Roberts Park Church, has | well stocked with pigs of all sizes and descriptions was 
¢ te ocaent vy drat Mm 11 1) I ved as sist oO I rens in the wal d I . — rm . . . 
O etty bit has haunted me. But I am undecided | been engaged as assist to Mr. Arens in the vocal department | finally found. The inventor lost no time in transporting 
t } t f +} merit of the S iT he School of Mu > . . ° . 
wih the fact to the merit of th r tot pecs ius yee F eee thither his household goods, among which a tool chest oc- 
ds ng of r Messmer. whom I « Miss Henrietta Kitchell has announced that she has decided to : 
> : 4 ; ' cupied aconspicuous place. 
1 California, as well as t weetest 1 ocate pern ntly in Indianapolis, and on and after September Megs : 
; , a ‘ Sa : : “nlp ‘ Once settled in his new quarters, Mr. Brann commenced 
the it live 1, 18%, will be prepared to accept pupils wishing to study the art : , 
i A fte Ries :s of “ Ali Baba,” put on as a spectacle, they piano pl he has the following warm letter of recom- | Work in earnest upon what had now become his pet scheme, 
\ ’ In a’ fine style at Tivoli. | mendation fre . Jule Rivé-King and which he named the pigolian. . 
I 1 , there itably Miss Fanny Li pleasure to warmly recommend my cousin His first work was to build a box resembling in many 
w it a singer , most i to my fr ends a d the a al or lic as respects the body of an old style flat piano, as far as out- 
? and an Imirabl ‘r. Miss itchell ; y 
en wil is ired siaia’ weatra te lv conversant | Ward appearances were concerned. It was made of hard 
5S ery pleasing actress t s demonstrated by experier that she | wood in order to give a clearer and deeper tone to 
r + - » . ’ sft Vy pal ri ttoher pups . . m om 3 
- San | Art 5 accepted Mr. E. F. Se - | : . y Tune Rivé Ki musical notes issuing therefrom. The box rested on four 
{ t | ra ( o oD i se Ss I | , 1 - ” - @ - _ ; 
. : Hoph Pala Nob Hill ‘ New York, May 15, 1805. legs, which had been procured at a piano factory. 
I aay Com = “ng there on Plymouth Church has closed for the hot and dusty season, so ‘Though there was a place for a keyboard none had been 
Ww t N 1 ntings I te ] oO ¢ } . P y 31] } + fr ¢ feos hair 1 snenéit : . ’ . . 
me . Mr. A — : ‘ and organist will be at rest from their labors until 5ep- | inserted, a simple pine plank filling up the space. Inside 
) W wa at re 1of Mr. Alt l K — R . 
t I ' aii pics the box or frame, whichever one chooses to call it, were a 
te a pretentiot pipe n ype next fal devote ittle space to t lo of the dif ‘. e 1 
aanettl , ars ays Od : [hoy ee : sy caret : fee: lif- | number of little partitions. This arrangement separated 
figs . — eee Sey , it churches the city, so our musical br en will know . . ; P : . : 
Mr. W. H. H p s. Mr. W ‘ ‘ : Indiz \d Vv the interior into compartments, each of which was just 
‘ 2 what aone 1 ndianapo ACI i¢ 4 P on 
| 1 tion with Messrs. Howland, Hu and large enough to contain a small pig. The spaces near the 
N et, Miss Edna Groves, a soprano, and or. right hand side of the instrument were narrowest, while 
I tralto, sang sol Mr. J. C. Hughes als : those at the other side were considerably larger. The 
meng ramet bree : on aaetpmoding: Honolulu Musical News. ven . stig 
: . anew v P I ee, | ‘ of such an arrangement is obvious, since the pitch 
ver itisfactorily W HAT with the school vacation and a large num- ig’s squeal is in direct proportion to the animal's size 
vi 4 a larg ver of our people a t to the World's Fair; there is | ‘The larger porkers give the deeper tones, and vice versa, 
pea ego ae ' t ; mH bite Meese gst. dewee ate ns far TES ere the passengers | the smaller pigs give the shrill and ear splitting treble. 
s clegan ite ol t I n 1e last steamer to San Francisco were several music teachers . ¢ : } , 
, tein! é y . ye z ; bite “ 7 = ‘ bs ’ In the front of the instrument above the space usually 
’ . ” . a BK RAZ some for good, others com Dack MISS Ls. F dale, who 2 ° * 
, t r te ‘ . a ait ' occupied by a keyboard a series of holes were bored, one 
1 4 | is be tea ing at Oahu College the past two years, is one of i - / P 
Th t t! é if the series, | rt w se who will not return, The young lady | into each compartment. A heavy screen of iron wire was 
btless be ¢ the fa Mear le t st sical success, and a few more years hard study placed in position as a lid. 
t ww . | Since Mrs. Hanford left, the music teachin Satisfied with his work thus far, Mr. Brann began to look 
! m exhorted to send t ”: poor. about for his ‘‘ notes,” as he calls the pigs, which are 
+ } \ ‘ . . @ . i _— | P . 
SK es to a lo World’s Fa Miss S.R. Pa will spend three months in Calif so important a detail in the instrument. He carefully 
ee edt ai on as had a larg ASS pupils in vocal and strume | tested the voices of all the pigs on his own farm, painting 
wit 1 ot o be bited t . 7 - . ° P 
‘ . SUCCESS. on each the letter representing the note which it uttered 
ag hwaldy T 1e he from India and an ae ; ; 4 + ni 
I ! vw at Shert ( re wee ae m India and an- | \hen a smart tug was given to his tail. When he finished 
r S le Was O wa nan & iy s the teacher of every it iment under th 4 eh 
' n : 1 ! ‘ testing the voices of his pets he found that several notes 
the went intot i iusion Dusiness anc a y: eat 
ext lsome and form upot were still missing. Without loss of time he began to scour 
ex t the t worthy entatives » for Rem er and Henry Heyman. two fid: | the surrounding country in search of the needed tones, 
San Fr » Oo x ‘ wl leserving | dle 1ounce that they have been decorated by the late | His search was well rewarded, for at the present moment 
il p e. One well-known profess w nod- | King Kalakaua. If they were here they would learn that | only two notes are lacking—F on the treble octave and 
sty had pre m from accepting t at Hawaiian decorations don’t amount to anything at all. We}C on the bass. These he hopes to find before a great 
t it seemed now to n rtot have got through with this kind of ‘‘ decorative” business to | while. 
i ) | OY AO: Cree eee ee en eee | With such notes as he now has Mr. Brann practices daily. 
I vt isical art San Francisco, that The re ructe iwaiian Band, under the directic f F “ ee . : 
; ' : rhe reconstructed Hawaiian Band, under the direc tion of Mr. | Bach pig is placed in the box corresponding to the letter 
whit sdorn this arkable Vv fine concerts. Following is the | . ses ; : 
t £ people wl nat ‘ | painted upon it. Its tail is poked through the hole leading 
ut of people who apable ‘ ; . 
a a T) demerit the st |. : , from the box, and a knot tied in it to prevent the restive 
. March, *‘ Hapsburg ”.... .. Kral 1 oma 
t nost cor u aracteris- | 6 oetut M dea Aut | porker drawing it back. 
rn o> GD yo bac 05-5 baboen b ag Ob aes hoe bbs oe Auber | i . P 
I leasar idin »wever, for their | ;. - . " en To play on the instrument Mr. Brann from his seat on 
Cornet polka, “ First Love Cob cbvccvccee cs SOOO | a? id ; i ii F 
— , ee ey eS ee eer oe 2 Se Verdi the piano stool reaches up and down the box pulling first 
I ty ( i great wood arn was | . . = ‘ —— ——- _———- ~-—-— ——_——___—__] 
hoe . . oo _ t Selection, ‘‘Grand Duchess bist pated tees s doenbanen Offenbach | ee 
f ke s« twenty-five years ago on th “4 : ea Ws 
' ms . ) er ing ~ | Clarinet solo, “‘ Louies Millet"... oicis sce. soscestaccs Bergson BREI i KOPF & HAR ¥ EL 
yy treet being der 1ed at old on. 88 + 
: = a ae ee : d sold | TS ee) Rh ee Pen er Metra 9 
for k eal mea fine 1ew structure of stone is 99 | G 
Ce ee eS sn ccna audbe ane obewee Lecocc 
ving » farther west, which will be ready for oc- | ~ hh a) age : | od Fe 
Hawaii Pono | be 
cup y : | AND AT 
' Jury 18, 1895. HaAwall. | EIPSIC, 
Mr. H. J]. Stewart, the organist, has temporarily disbanded his ‘ 
nice Raramregt — = BRUSSELS, 39 E. 19TH ST., 
ur they can reassemble in the new church lhe | 
problem of a new organ, I fear, is more a subject of prayerthan | Marie Louise Bailey.—Miss Marie Louise Bailey has LONDON, "3% 6 AG NEW YORK. 
] } . ‘ + . r , * 
fait lo set up the old one again would make Mr. Stewart feel returned from abroad, and has gone to her home in Nash- | ¥ 
like 1 larsh in desperate emt ym of the Prophet ville. | 
Jona I seen ry little prospect for a new instrument ‘ ] * ’ 
iad ed colina | @allers.—Adele Lewing, of Boston ; Franz Rummel, the Breitko { N Po ular Piano Music 
Fr my standpoint of happy expectancy regarding the mag- | pianist; W. J. Henderson, of the New York ‘‘ Times; e 
nificent organ which Mr. Searles is building for ot hurch =mil Rins F Clevelz é ’ ‘laasser > Br c- | . ‘ me 
‘ earles is yuilding fo ir church, I | Emil Ring, of Cleveland, and Arthur Claassen, the Brook- | A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 
‘ rr ‘ tr " + ich atl ie § ¢ . . “ _— -_ co 4 : » i fic 
eel sorry that Brother Stewart has such a poor outlook in mov- | lyn musical director, were callers at this office last week. | medium difficulty. 
ng into New Trinity Church. It is to be hoped that the Lord | ° CAREFULLY FINGERED 
will raise up someone to come to the rescue with a memorial | C. L. Staats.—C. L. Staats, clarinet virtuoso, of Boston, 
offering which will take the form of a new organ. | who has been West for the past month, has returned to his | ASK FOR NOVELTY LIST No. 5, 
All early Californians will remember Charley Schultz, leader | headquarters in the Hub. | AND 
an ar : ‘ : . ’ : 
of the orchestra at the California Theatre in its palmy days and He will resume his classes about September 1. | Edmund Paulus Instruments and Strings. 
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one projecting tail and then another. As each tail is pulled 
its owner utters a squeal pitched in the only tone its vocal 
organs will permit. As the squeal ceases the moment the 
tailis released it isa very simple matter, by pulling the 
tails in proper succession, to play almost any tune the 
musician wishes, 

When Mrs. Brann was called to inspect and admire the 
handiwork of her husband, she at once noticed the absence 
of any means by which the musician could regulate the 
volume of sound omitted. 

The inventor pondered upon the subject and soon reached 
a solution of that difficulty. A cover was made for the top 
and back of the pigolian to fit over that of wire. It was 
made of wooden slats, which could be opened and closed by 
means of pedals. The slats are so constructed that they 
remain about two-thirds closed, thus emitting a medium 
volume of sound. By opening or closing the slats it is 
possible to play forte or piano at pleasure. 

If the society with the long name doesn’t interfere, Mr. 
Brann will place his invention before the public as soon as 
as he has pigs to sing F and low C.—'t The World.” 








Maryland Composers. 

I? comparing the art life of the people of 

Maryland in the old Colonial days with the art life of 
her people to-day, there is no phase that presents more 
striking change and progress than the realm of music. 
The quaint spinet and harpsichord are replaced by the per- 
fection of instrument manufacture, and in like measure the 
study of the simple hymn tunes and psalmody, with which 
the early musician of Maryland was chiefly engaged, have 
broadened into a catholic education in the noblest and most 
enduring of the world’s masterworks. The musical life of 
the State has naturally centred in Baltimore, for to gain 
thorough development in this direction, the student must 
needs, perhaps more than in any other art, be one of a busy 
Thus Baltimore has claimed, and not unjustly, 
Yet there have been 


throng. 
the honor of being a musical centre. 
few Maryland-born composers of note, though the congenial 
home that Baltimore has afforded for musical artists has in- 
duced many able men to make their permanent abode in 
this city of homes, and to identify themselves as Baltimore 
composers by dint of long residence and good citizenship. 

The early musical life of Maryland, if there was any, is 
involved in obscurity, though it is safe to assume that the 
simplest forms of church music, ballads and light parlor 
pieces for the spinet, constituted the main practice of the 
art divine. In 1765 an announcement is said to have been 
made by one Hugh Maguire to the effect that a singing 
school would be opened by him in St. Ann’s Church, An- 
napolis, for the purpose of teaching ‘‘the new version of 
the Psalms, with all the tunes, both of particular and com- 
mon measure ; and, if agreeable to young ladies, will attend 
them at their own houses, where such as play on the spinet 
may in a short time and with the greatest ease learn the 
different psalm tunes.” The general growth of musical 
work and appreciation in Maryland is suggested by occa- 
sional records, such as the following: The existence of 
J. Carr's music store at No. 6 Gay street, Baltimore, in Jan- 
uary, 1796; the first concert of the Harmonic Society of 
Baltimore, under the direction of J. Neninger, February 25, 
1819; the performance of Haydn’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion,” at the new cathedral, by a chorus of nearly 200 
voices, May 3, 1821; the organization of the Musical Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, May 25, 1827; the formation of the 
Baltimore Choral Society in 1828; the establishment of the 
German singing societies and the musical festival of 
these societies of the Eastern and Middle States in Balti- 
more in 1851; the National in Balti- 
more in 1854 and again in 1859; the opening of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music in 1868, from which time to the 
present the standard of musical art has been steadily rising. 
Numerous organizations were formed, including the Ora- 
torio Society, composed of many of the best vocalists in 


Saengerbund 


Baltimore. 

Of the composers of Maryland, resident or native, in 
these years of musical activity, many have won reputations 
extending far beyond the borders of the State. Earlier in 
the present century a coterie of interesting composers 
flourished in Baltimore. Of these may be mentioned John 
Cole, Arthur Clifton, John H. Hewitt, Charles Meineke, 
Ernest Szemelenyi, Julius Muller, Albert Holland, Henry 
Dielman, James M. Deems and F. W. Nicholls Crouch, 
of whom the last two are living, though they may more 
properly be corlsidered contemporaries of the others 
mentioned, in whose time their activity was at its height, 
John Cole, born in England, was the composer of many 
sacred and secular pieces, and was most active in his 
musical work about sixty years ago. He purchased Carr’s 
stock of music and was a successful publisher. 

Arthur Clifton, whose real name was Corri, was also of 
English birth, and composed many popular songs. John 
H. Hewitt was highly esteemed as poet, author, editor and 
musician, and was the composer of many instrumental 
He was said to be the only American 


and vocal pieces. 
Hewitt 


who wrote both words and music to his ballads. 


was born in Baltimore July 11, 1801, and died October 7, 
1890. Charles Meinecke was of German birth, but became 
thoroughly identified as a Baltimore musician, and was the 








19 


composer of many sacred and secular songs. He died in} posed and published many interesting works, among which 
| 


1850. Henry Dielman was known as both composer and 
performer, and was the first musician in this country to re- 
ceive the degree of Doctor of Music, bestowed on him by 
Georgetown College, D. C. Albert Holland, a native Bal- 
timorean, was an arranger and composer of military music 


and other works, and was for many years leader of the Inde- | 


pendent Blues Band. 

Ernest Szemelenyi found a hospitable home in Baltimore 
after being expatriated from Hungary, his native land. He 
was born in 1823, was educated at a military school and 
served as an officer in the Austrian army. In 1848 he went 
over to the Hungarian side, was taken prisoner, and in 1849 
made his escape and came to America. In Baltimore he 
soon became known as an accomplished musician, pianist 
and composer. He was the first lecturer and director of 
concerts at the Peabody Institute, and taught many of the 
most talented pianists in the city. Among his compositions 
are an opera, the ‘‘ Republikaner,” and many fine piano 
works. 

‘* Kathleen Mavourneen ” 
lish tongue is spoken, but few of the thousands who 
have been touched by its tender melody know that its com- 
poser is now living in obscurity in Baltimore after an event- 


is known wherever the Eng- 


ful and romantic career. 

Frederick William Nicholls Crouch was born in London, 
July 31, 1808. He was a member of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and the London Philharmonic Society, and directed 
Her Majesty's Opera,and received numerous degrees,medals 
and diplomas from various sources. He came to the United 
States in 1849 and continued his successful career. He 
served throughout the war in the Confederate army, and 
at its close came to Baltimore, where he has resided ever 
since. He is the composer of a prodigious number of songs, 
of which ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen” and‘‘ Dermott Asthore” 
are the most popular ; besides operas, arrangements and 
numerous miscellaneous pieces. James M. Deems com- 
manded the First Maryland Cavalry Regiment in the Civil 
War. His father commanded a company in the war of 1812; 
his grandfather served in the Revolution and his son is in 
the Fourth Artillery, U. S. A., making four generations of 
soldiers who have worked for their country. He was born 
in Baltimore, January 5, 1808; studied in Dresden 1839-41, 
taught for ten years in the University of Virginia, directed 
concerts for two years at the Peabody Institute, and or- 
ganized the Independent Blues Band. 

He was one of the most active and respected musicians in 
the city and leads now a quiet life in his Baltimore home. 
He is the only musician in the country who received the 
title of brevet brigadier general, conferred on him at the 
close of the civil He is a member of the Loyal 
Legion of the Commandery of the District of Columbia, 
His most important 


war. 


composed of officers of the late war. 
compositions are an oratorio, ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” an opera, 
music, and many 
Two other 


‘« Esther,” successful works on vocal 
anthems, organ, piano and orchestral works. 
veteran musicians who are widely esteemed are Bernard 
Courlaender, born in Denmark, now a professor at the Pea- 
body Conservatory and the composer of many interesting 
and popular piano works, and Henry Schwing, born in Ger- 
many, now director of the Woman’s College, musical de- 
partment, and the composer of several admirable works on 
theory. 

The most important composer who has lived and worked 
in Baltimore, is Asger Hammerik, born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, April 8, 1843. After receiving high honors in 
Europe he came to Baltimore in 1871 to assume the direc- 
torship of the Peabody Conservatory, and has exerted an 
exceedingly beneficial influence in raising the standard of 
musical excellence in the city. His symphonies and other 
masterly works have been produced with success in Bal- 
timore and other cities, gaining for their composer a world- 
wide reputation. In June, 1890, Hamerik was knighted by 
the King of Denmark in recognition of his services to 
musical art. His works include four symphonies, four 
operas, Norse suites, Jewish trilogy, Christian trilogy, a 
requiem and many other orchestral and choral composi- 
tions, cantatas, chamber music and songs. 

One of the most remarkable of the younger musicians is 
Adam Itzel, Jr., born in Baltimore, November 23, 1864. 
He was graduated from the Peabody Conservatory, and 
has been associated with orchestras as performer and leader 
since his early childhood, a training that has proved invalu- 
able to him in his successful career as director and composer. 
He is a remarkably prolific as well as meritorious com- 
poser, as the following record shows: In 1885, three act 
opera, ‘* Jack Sheppard ;” 1886, two act burlesque, ‘‘ In 
China,” and one act operetta, ‘‘ The Swiss Swains;” 1891, 
“The Tar and the Tartar,” three act comic opera ; from 
November, 1878, to April, 1891, 317 orchestra arrangements 
(including thirty compositions), complete orchestrations to 
fifty-nine operas, 314 band arrangements (including thirty- 
six compositions). 

W. Edward Heimendahl is another of the excellent com- 
posers to whom Baltimore has become a congenial home. 
He was born February 25, 1858, in Rhenish Prussia, and 
came to Baltimore in January, 1886. He organized and 
directed a successful orchestra known as the Philharmonic, 


and is now engaged in vocal instruction. He has com- 








for orchestra; cantata, ‘‘ The For- 
for violin and piano; songs, 


are an ‘‘ Intermezzo” 
est;” ‘‘ Fantasie-Stiicke,” 
quintet for string quartet and piano, quartet for strings, 
‘* Romance” for flute and orchestra, *‘ Romance ” for violin 
and orchestra, fragments of a cantata, ‘‘ The Masque of 
Pandora,” and piano compositions. 

The winner of the prize offered for the best cantata 
written for the New York Columbian Festival, in October, 
1892, suddenly stepped into national prominence from a 
comparatively quiet life. He David Melamet, 
resident of Baltimore, and a director of singing societies 
He was born in Prussia, September 16, 1860 ; 
saltimore in 1889 to ac- 


is now a 
and choirs. 
came to New York in 1888 and to 
cept the post of director of the Germania Mzennerchor. 
His admirable work, the cantata ‘* Columbus,” was awarded 
the prize on April 18, 1892, by a jury of some of the most 
noted musicians in the country. It was performed in New 
York with great success in October, 1892, and also in Balti- 


Melamet has composed many smaller works of de- 


more. 
cided merit. 

One of the most successful writers of hymnology 
J. S. B. Hodges, S. T. D., rector of St. Paul's Protestant 
He was born in England in 1830, in 
lived in this 


1S 


Episcopal Church. 
the cloisters Bristol Cathedral, 
country nearly fifty years, twenty-three of which have been 
Dr. Hodges has published a volume 


of and has 
spent in Baltimore. 
of hymn tunes and other sacred pieces. 

Among the few Baltimore women who have acquired 
more than a local reputation as composers is Emma R. 
Steiner, a native Baltimorean. She has directed profes- 
sional opera companies, is the composer of a comic opera, 
and a number of good orchestral arrange- 
There are many other admirable musi- 


‘* Fleurette,” 
ments and songs. 
cians of Maryland whose work in a more extended sketch 
would be worthy of note. These have attained success as 
instrumentalists, vocalists, composers and directors, whose 
talents and industry have sufficed not only to aid in keep- 
ing alive the divine spark, but to fan it into a steady and 


brilliant flame. May GARRETTSON EvVaANs. 


Foreign Items. 


R. Stiebitz.—At the Royal Opera House, Berlin, on 
June 21, was produced for the first time an opera in four 
acts, ‘‘ Der Zigeuner,” by Richard Stiebitz. It is the first 
work of a young German composer. The ‘ Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung ” speaks of the music as being of a popular 
kind. 

The Meyerbeer Prize.—The Meyerbeer prize has 
not been awarded this year, none of the compositions sent 
in being considered of sufficient value. 

Anton Door.—The sixtieth birthday of Mr. Anton 
Door, piano professor at the Vienna Conservatoire, was re- 
cently celebrated. He was presented with a well executed 
portrait of Brahms. 

Il. Willemsen.—At 
symphony concert, was performed for the first time a sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘ Am St. Gotthard,” by H. Willemsen. 


Diisseldorf, on June 17, at a 


A Little Cetenary.—tThe island of Heligoland re- 
cently celebrated the centenary of its theatre by a musical 
festival of its own. 

Has Gone to Denver.—Miss Cardelia Smissaert (né« 
Dougherty), well known in this city as a successful pianist 
and able teacher, has now made Denver her permanent 
home, where she will doubtless be welcomed by the musx 
lovers of that place. 

A Chicago Star.—Mrs. Mimi D. Methot, of Chicago, has 
completed her tour with the Remenyi Concert Company, 
and is now enjoying a short vacation at her home. Though 
in receipt of many flattering offers, it is her intention to go 
abroad for a year for the purpose of perfecting her musical 
education. 

Adele Lewing.—Miss Adele Lewing, the Boston pian- 
ist, played a program of her own compositions at the 
Woman’s Congress at the Columbian Exposition, a number 
of her own songs being sung on the occasion by Mrs. Ella 
L. Krum. Miss Lewing also played before the Indiana 
MT. &. short vacation at 


Swampscott, Mass., and Peterboro, N. H. 


at La Porte. She will take a 
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Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima D. nna for the first American [our of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE.—Epwin M. Suonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 


nected with Marteau’s great tour through America. 
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DWARD SCHIRMER, of Columbus, Ohio, a pupil | 
E and Berlin ar- 
rived here and has been playing pianos on exhibition 
at the Fair. He is a pianist of. more than average 
ability, and his performances have attracted large 
audiences. He gave a recital on the A. B. Chase pi- 
ano in Section I on Thursday, and was rapturously 
applauded. He is an ardent admirer of the A. B. 
Chase, and it is probable that a series of recitals will 


of Leipsic conservatories, has 


<+e 


be arranged for him. 

MONG those new firms who are at work pushing 
A the Shaw piano lively are M. B. Lamb, of 
Worcester, Mass., a gentleman who for many years 
had been engaged in a confidential place with a lead- 
ing Worcester music house, but who recently went 
into business on his own account, and Milligan Broth- 
ers & Larkin, of McKeesport, Pa., the very liveliest 
dealers in their section. These houses mean business 
with the Shaw. 

Mr. Lamb started in to contend with the lions of 
the Worcester plain, and some persons predicted 
that he would soon be inside of them, but he has 
held out, and is demonstrating that a name is no in- 
dication of character. The Milligan boys and Larkin 
were told that the Pittsburgers would route them, 
but McKeesport is still there, with the Shaw in the 





lead. 


|itate to say something about this?” 


| 


KIMBALL’S Got It. 
MUSICAL COURIER, January 25, 1893. 


ad 


R. J. G. EBERSOLE, of Crawford, Ebersole & 
Smith, Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, has been 
in New York for a few days. 
=+> 


| ek saber who has seen the Anderson piano, 
made by the Anderson Piano Company, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., is delighted with this new candidate for 
piano honors. It is built in a thorough, substantial 


| manner; its construction is based upon scientific | 
| principles, and the result is an instrument of remark- 
able merits. 


w2+e 
V. STEGER, the Chicago piano man and piano 
» manufacturer, is a man of more than ordinary 
business perspicacity, and his judgment on Chicago 


| local affairs in the trade is exceptionally healthy. | 
| When Mr. Steger therefore says that all summer 
trade in Chicago shows a perceptible falling off, and | 


that the trade at such periods is no criterion for the 


| subsequent fall trade, that opinion must necessarily 


hold good for something. There is no use 1n follow- 
ing up the cry of the calamity fiend, and it is unques- 
tionably better policy to follow Steger’s notions. 
a aed 

CORRESPONDENT from the South sends in this 
A advertisement, which, he states, is to be found 
generally through that section : 

STIEFF 


PIANOS. 
SON’S 


DAVIES & 
He claims that the Stieffs sell the Davies & Son's 
‘“ Atit again! Is it right? Why do you hes- 
We don't. 
Davies & Son's is a low grade stencil piano. There 
is no such factory. The price at which the piano 
should sell is about $150 on instalments. 


or 


pianos. 


M. R. SLOCUM concluded his engagement 


R. 
M as the traveling representative of Hallett & | 


Cumston, Boston, yesterday. Mr. Slocum states that 
it is very probable that Mr. Cumston will discontinue 
the manufacture of pianos. We know nothing about 
this, but we can say that Mr. Cumston has only been 
toying with the piano business, having had many 
more important affairs to conduct. He could, if he 


wanted to do so, drive his piano business rapidly | 
ahead, for his means are large, but, we believe, he | 
has not been inclined that way because of other and | 
| greater interests demanding his time and attention. 


=e 


read an advertisement must first be seen. If it is not 


seen the advertisement represents a dead loss. Hence | 
it is absurd to put an advertisement in a paper such | 
as the ‘‘Art Journal,” which has not as many as 300 | 


paid subscribers on its books. There is a great deal 
in the business for its editor, who, having no expenses 
relative to the amount of money he receives, makes a 
neat thing of it. But the advertiser is swindled. This 
is the time to cancel the contracts placed in the 
papers that have no circulation. The money should 


not be wasted. 
ore 


HE Briggs Piano Company, of Boston, in writing 
to us regarding their new factory, describe it as 
follows : 

It is situated on the corner of New Sharon street and Albany 
street, quite near Hallet & Davis and but a short distance from the 
Emerson and some other large manufacturers. The building is 100x 
80, five stories above the basement, the lower story of granite and 
the stories above of brick; a very strong, well constructed building; 
the interior, with the exception of the ground floor, entirely new. It 
will be fitted up with Grinnell automatic sprinklers and is provided 
with 40 horse power engine and two 60 horse power boilers. As it is 
situated on the corner, with a wide alley at the rear, we have light on 
three sides, and it is splendidly adapted to the purpose of piano manu- 
It gives us more than double our present floor space and 
much better light We think we can easily make 40, and perhaps 50, 
pianos a week in that factory. We have taken a lease for five years, 
with privilege of renewing for five, and consider that we have gota 
very nice building for our purpose. We expect to get into the factory 
during September. 


facturing. 


F advertising has any value, that value consists in | 
placing it in mediums that circulate; for to be | 





WITHDRAWING 
FROM AWARDS. 


> _ 


|By Telegraph to “The Musical Courier.”] 


OrricE THE MUSICAL 
226 WABASH 


CHICAGO COURIER, } 


AVENUE, CHICAGO, IL. 
August 1, 1893. | 
ges World's Fair authorities are showing the same 
bad faith to the piano houses in the matter of 
Diplomas as they did in the Music Hall affair, conse- 
| quently about a dozen firms withdrew from Awards 
|in a body yesterday, making the following list of 
| firms not entered for Awards or withdrawn : 


Chickerings, A. B. Chase Company, 
Fischer, Chase Brothers, 
Conover, Bauer, 
Mason & Hamlin, Estey, 
Hardman, Standard, 
| Kranich & Bach, Starr, 
Everett, Miller, 
Vose, Schubert, 
Steiff, Shoninger, 
Ivers & Pond, Needham, 
Starck & Strack, Shaw. 


Some of these have not declared themselves for 
fear of results. 

The organ houses not for Awards or withdrawn, or 
fearing to declare themselves, are : 

Fort Wayne, Estey, 
| Mason & Hamlin, Chicago Cottage, 

Lyon & Healy. Mason & Risch, 

Needham, Western Cottage. 

This leaves Hinze, Jacobs, Schomacker, Krell and 
Guild, and a few others who are in favor of Awards, 
and a few remaining on the fence, hesitating. 

| Kimball has secured 44 National Commissioners 
favoring his candidate for Judge, and no one can get 
in without these. 
Kimball has shown extraordinary astuteness, dip- 
lomacy and brilliancy in handling the matter. 
The following houses, not exhibiting, can get no 
Diploma, and will naturally ridicule it: 


Steinway, Knabe, 
| Weber, Decker Brothers, 
Hazleton, Steck, 
| Lindeman, Wheelock, 
Emerson, Gabler, 
Sterling, Briggs, 
Hallett & Cumston, Lester, 
| Blazius, grown & Simpson, 
Anderson, Marshall & Wendell, 
Smith & Barnes, Kurtzmann, 
| New England, Haines, 
| Newby & Evans, Muehlfield, 
| Strich & Zeidler, Ahlstrom, 
Braumuller, Jewett, 
Boston, Connor, 
Behning, Pease, 
Prescott, Peek, 
Steger Schaff Brothers, 
Baldwin, Bradbury, 
| Webster, Henning, 
Krakauer, Schiller, 


Schimmel & Nelson, 
Leins & Co., 
Woodward & Brown, 


James & Holmstrom, 
Waters & Co., 
Decker & Son, 


Merrill, Wissner, 
McPhail, Bourne, 
Clough & Warren, Baus, 


Mathushek Company, Gildemeester & Kroeger 
and a dozen more. 

All the hesitating firms who believe they are mak- 
ing good instruments must retire from awards to 
save their reputations under the circumstances. 

There is great risk in remaining in, for the char- 
acter of the Award and Diploma is placed upon 
accessible records, and may be used at any time 
against you by competitors. Pull out immediately— 
the National Commission has killed the Diploma. 

BLU MENBERG. 
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greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


| ; 
; that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited). 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wapash ave 


G medcin ROBT.M.WEBB. 
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Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 


: ‘ Valuable Improvements than all others. 
=> The Best Selling High Grade Piano Made. P NC i IN GS 
stantial B 


Eastern FAcTory : | tcilacstaspaa PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 
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WOMEN IN THE TRADE. 


ttre 
S “hea within 


hibitors and among the many and interesting things on view 


is a little World’s Fair 
Almost every department of industry 
The music trade has ex- 


Woman’s Building 
itself. 


} 


by 
ented 


its walls. 





Mrs. Mary I ithony, of Philadelphia, is showing some 

yinal manuscript music. 

Miss Lily Regina Church, of Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
in exhibit of music text books, &c. 


‘he sisters Libbie and Esther Pick, of Chicago, have a 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| evening, 


ry interesting attachment for pianos and organs. 

M Mary 0. Wilde, of St. Louis, Mo., shows a pat- | 
ented rubber piano pedal whose durability is apparent. 

Mrs. Bewicke Calverley, of London, England, is rep- 

ented by a music folio and stand of ingenious construc- 


| 
| 
| 


teen shoehorns were in use next morning as hat stretchers. 


M R. Stephenson, of London, England, has some knee | 
c stands that are very interesting. 

Che Ladies’ Committee of Sweden do themselves credit 

h a fine exhibit of musical manuscripts for orchestra 


mposed by Swedish ladies. 


A fine collection of music by nine women authors com- 


pletes the li 


Woman’s Building. The exhibit is one worthy of careful 


tudy, as everything represented is interesting 


The Fake Pass System. 


The pass system of the Fair has been abused most horri- | from his World's Fair exhibit by simply hiring one attend- 


ly, or rather, 


the Fair officials have abused the public 
The 
public have not abused the system, as every man hasa right 
to bargain and get what he can for nothing, but the officials 


traci a: 
atrociot list. 


sly by an indiscriminate complimentary 


in charge of such matters are reprehensible for allowing 


themselves to be fooled, or are open to impeachment for 


iving free admittances to people who have no earthly 


claim to such favors. Relatives of officials have passes and 


give passes away to casual friends. It is the same old 
racket, ‘‘a good thing to stand in with the man who sells 
tickets."” Deserving sources cannot get these favors. ‘They 


are met with a pharisaical throwing up of hands as officials 


exclaim : ‘‘ We cannot issue any more passes. We are try- 
ing to lower the list.” 
but the 


fact remains that so many free tickets should not have been 


Lowering the list to a normal plane is all right, 


issued. There is no excuse for it and all statements of an 


exe 





patory nature are entirely inadequate. 
The Automaton on Top. 
The Automaton Piano Company's exhibit is still in the 


Manufactures Building ; a paradox, though one easily 


The exhibit is still located inthe Manufactures 


understood. 


7 


Building, but it is not still, as the booth attendant is showing 
its work whenever he is asked or his hours for playing ar- 
ive The injunction against its removal is in force ‘‘ and 
there you are,” as Mr. Weller says. 

It is related that Director General Davis the great sent 
for Dr. Peabody the less and demanded why the Doctor 


did not box the Automaton exhibit and throw it outside the 
grounds or in the lake. 

That Dr 
proves him a brainier man than Director General 
another proof that the last shall be first. 


Peabody did not proceed in such a high handed 
manner 
Davis the great 

The Automaton Piano Company have a case in any good 
court, but be 


ing 


reasonable gentlemen they have offered 
to comy the They offer to remove the 
Decker Brothers piano if they be allowed to remain and no 


sy making this offer 


matter. 


romise 


obstructions be placed in their path. 


they do aw 
being on expasition, as Decker Brothers is the only seceding 


ay with the cry of the seceding firm’s goods 


firm whose goods are in the Automaton booth. 

This company in order to avoid the reputation of mis- 
leading the public to the belief that they were manufactur- 
ing of them, marked them 
‘‘manufactured expressly for the Automaton Piano Com- 


pianos instead stenciling 
As there seemed to be some objection to the word 
The company has at 
all times been perfectly impartial and no piano house has 
anything to complain of in this respect. The whole matter 
has been a most disgusting farce and a ridiculous display 


pany.” 


expressly " it has been eliminated. 


of such pettishness as men of broad mind would not have 
wasted a moment’s time with. 
Again, the Automaton Piano Company are still and not 


’ 


still in the Manufactures Building ‘‘ and there you are.’ 


st of exhibits appertaining to music in the | ticular branch. Mr. Everett says to the boys, ‘‘ Come 


| the size of the crowd or something of that sort. 
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A Portion of a Piano Factery Falls on Mr. Everett. 

A portion of a piano factory fell on Mr. De Volney 
Everett, representative of Sohmer & Co., last week. Now 
the above must be explained, else one will conjure up pic- 
tures of crushed and mangled traveling men in such shape 
that they are not fit for publication. Such is not the con- 
dition of Mr. Everett. The piano factory fell upon him, 
but nothing about him was crushed but his pocket book, 
which looked as though it had been in the grasp of Her- 
cules. 

As a well-known writer would say, ‘‘ The way it was, was 
Mr. Everett was standing in his booth reflecting on 


” 


this : 
He was 
smilingly remembering the experiences of the previous 
when the crash came. Without a moment's 
warning 16 employés of the factory of Sohmer & Co. fell 
Immediately there was a lovefeast. The scene 
they took the elevators for the elevation, 
Result : Seven- 


upon him. 
was elevating ; 
where things elevating were discussed. 


Mr. Everett 
there was not a grand action regulator. 
factory was represented by an employé excepting this par- 


is only regretting that among the boys 
Every part of the 


again.” 
Traveling Men Wanted. 


The manufacturer who thinks he can get good results 


The player is an impor- 
tant personage to show tone, quality, &c., to a crowd, but 
You might as 
He 


would do you no good: would in fact do you positive 


ing player is altogether mistaken. 


he is perfectly useless in handling dealers. 
well put an office boy at the senior partner’s desk. 


harm. 

When a dealer strolls through Section I he wants to talk 
with traveling men—gentlemen who know him and his 
He approaches a booth, is met 
He may 


section of the country. 
by a player pure and simple and he goes by. 
not be satisfied with goods he is handling and is out sight- 
seeing and prospecting as well. A traveling man would 
interest him and finally land him. 

There are a great many dealers ‘‘ doing ” the Fair, and 
manufacturers who do not have a traveling representative 
here are making a mistake and losing trade. Trade 
dead on the road, expenses are no heavier in Chicago than 


is 


elsewhere and there is a propect of picking up considerable 
trade. 
Send along your traveling salesmen. 


Leave this Exhibit Alone. 





Somebody is tampering with the pianos of A. Reed & 
Sons. Almost every morning traces of the creature's work 
are seen. Strings are pulled aside, presumably to see the 
workings of the wheel agraffe, bent, twisted and occasion- 
ally broken. There is not a man in Section I who is in at- 
tendance of a booth who would do this dastardly deed ; 
therefore no representatives of musical instrument manu- 
facturers are under suspicion. The deed is perhaps prompt- 
ed by curiosity, yet its reoccurrence points to deliberate in- 
This will give the dastard warning. 


tention to ruin goods. 
A watch has been placed on the exhibit of A. Reed & Sons, 
and should the villain be caught he will be prosecuted to 
the fullest extent of the law. 

The Reed exhibit is one of the most interesting on the 
grounds. Instruments built upon an entirely new system 
for which much is claimed and allowed by all beholders are 
on view. Some vandal must inspect and destroy or some 
villain must ruin from some other motive than one of curi- 
osity. The watchmen of the building are of no use, hence 
other men will see to it that this exhibit is let alone or will 
catch the sneak and hurry him to his lawful place, the police 
station. 

Alleged Journalism and Business. 

One of the editors of ‘‘ Presto” has added materially to 
his weekly stipend, but at the expense of another. Mrs. 
Todd, who is in the employ of Mr. Clayton M. Summy, has 
been receiving additional money from Mr. C. Hinze for 
taking care of his pianos, as well as the instruments of Mr. 
C. A. Gerold. The work merely consists of uncovering 
and covering them daily. Mrs. Todd was paid for this labor 
$3.00 weekly. Along comes one of the editors of ‘‘ Presto,” 





who offers to do the work for $2.50. The deserving young 
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woman lost it ; the editor got it and now will be able to 
afford the luxury of a clean handkerchief every other week. 
Schubert Piano Company’s Exhibit. 

The Schubert Piano Company are doing some fine adver- 
tising at the Fair. Located on a lively aisle, their exhibit 
is a subject of inspection constantly. The company is 
honestly showing exactly what they manufacture every 
working day in the year. Again, they give a handsome 
souvenir to every one that calls. These same souvenirs are 
noticed in people’s hands from Section I to the different 
exit gates. This proves that they are carried home to be 
placed on mantels and tables, and to be seen by every 
visitor that calls. All houses that have the Schubert piano 
can look for an increase of business from the effect of this 
advertising. 

The Pilcher Organ. 

So many organists have been playing on this elegant 
instrument in section I that an interview has been sought 
with several of them. Mr. Clarence Dickinson, organist of 
the Church of the Messiah, on being asked his opinion of the 
Pilcher organ, said : 

‘‘T have experienced much pleasure in playing the large 
Pilcher exposition organ on account of the many points of 
superiority shown by their tubular pneumatic system. Per- 
haps I cannot express myself more concisely than by saying 
that with the aid of their many accessories, such as Cres- 
cendo movements, adjustable combination pistons, register 
keys, &c., I have been able to execute the most difficult 
music with far greater ease than ever before. I consider 
their system as a whole well nigh perfection.” 

This testimonial, coming from such an organist as Mr. 
Dickinson is extremely valuable, and although the gentle- 
man has seen fit to speak short and to the point his re- 
marks have covered the subject. 

Carl Scheel Pianos. 

The upright pianos from the factory of Carl Scheel, of 
Cassel, Germany, have been attracting much attention 
from visitors to the German Gallery in the Manufactures 
Building. The instruments are fine specimens of that 
thorough workmanship for which the Germans are noted. 
The pianos from the castors to the top boards are so con- 
structed that experts in cabinet work are delighted. No 
minute points are neglected or overlooked. ‘Thoroughness 
in detail is the aim of the maker. 

In tone the Carl Scheel pianos are of that refined quality 
noticeable in the best German makes, The volume is also 
large and powerful. The action is finely regulated and is 
delicately poised. 

With sucha piano to sell it is no wonder that Mr. F. 
Bechtel has disposed of over 300 imand in the neighbor 
hood of Pittsburg. The gentleman alluded to says the 
Carl Scheel piano is a ‘‘ taker” in his section, and he has 
not experienced any trouble with them. 

If these pianos can stand the climate around Pittsburg 
(which they do) it speaks well for the drying of the lumber 
and the construction of the Carl Scheel pianos. These in- 
struments will be sold extensively in this country in the 
future, and all dealers should investigate their merits. 

Colby Affairs. 

The Julius N. Brown Company report business in their 
warerooms picking up, while inquiry at the Fair is increas- 
ing. They have already closed with several good whole- 
sale agents. 

The Julius N. Brown Company are in entire charge of 
the World’s Fair exhibit of the Colby Piano Company. 
Among their recent callers was Mr. T. E. Ball, of the firm 
of Day & Ball, Columbus, Ohio, who, Mr. Brown assets, is 
likely to locate in Chicago. 

3usiness with the Colby factory at Erie, Pa., has only 
been interrupted to invoice stock. While the factory is 
closed employés are visiting the Fair. 

The Vocalion Success at Chicago. 

When Tre Musicat Courter first learned that the Vo- 
calion organ would be exhibited at the World’s Fair it had 
no difficulty in coming to its conclusion as to its results. 
We knew there would be an era of success for it. 

How prophetic our forecast has been realized is now by 
daily demonstration, both in the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building and in the Assembly Hall of the Woman's 
Building. In the latter position has been placed a phenom- 
enal instrument of no less than 46 stops, which is a revela- 
tion in tonal quality and resources. Listening to its rich, 
powerful diapason tones, it seems incredible that these 
liquid tones do not all proceed from pipes, but are molded 
out of simple brass reeds. This 1s certainly a remarkable 
achievement. 

These exhibits are daily visited by crowds of surprised 
and delighted auditors, whose verdict is pronounced in 
language of unqualified approval. No matter what the 
findings of the official jury may be, which we have no de- 
sire to forestall, the general public—in which we of course 
include organists, musicians and critics—have already given 
their verdict as ‘‘a triumphant success,” and in this ver- 
dict they spell it with big, big letters. 

Is This So? 

A violin exhibit in Section I is said to have been entered 

as belonging to Mr, Partello, of Dusseldorf, but is alleged 














to be the property of Wm. E. Hill & Sons, the London, 
England, violin makers and repairers. There are some 
beautiful specimens in the case and imitations of a high 
order. Gagliano, Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Bergonzi and a 
viola of Banks’ and a new Hill violin are among them. Mr. 
Partello, of Dusseldorf, is, we believe, United States Consul 
there, and it is doubtful if this collection belongs to any- 
one but him. 


WANT A PIANO TRUST. 


——__s—_—. 


HE Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post” of July 26 publishes 

the following article, correct in many details, but 

based upon certain movements that have lately trans- 
pired in the piano and organ trade : 


To organize the piano making firms of the United States into one 
concern after the manner of the usual “trust” is the purpose of a 
couple of New York men who have been preaching the propaganda 
of combination among the piano men of Chicago. While it is stoutly 
asserted on all hands that no one in the piano trade in Chicago has 
listened to the siren voice of the promoter it is admitted that ‘“‘some- 
thing might happen.”’ Current gossip on Wabash avenue had it that 
the Cottage Organ Company and the W. W. Kimball Company were 
not averse to the proposals of the smooth tongued organizer, but 
President Cable and Secretary Conway deny for their respective com- 
panies the allegations of the rumor spinners. It is probable that 
nothing definite looking toward a combination of the piano men has 
yet been accomplished, but the persistent promoters are working as 
energetically as ever 

It is said that several different propositions have been laid before 
the piano makers, varying in the extent of the intended combination 
and the amount of the capital. 
contemplates the organization of a national piano company witha 
capitalization of $45,000,000 or $50,000,000, the purpose being to em- 
the United 
States and as many of the smaller concerns as may be deemed worthy 
The usual advantages claimed for trad 
combinations were placed in alluring style before the piano men, 


The most comprehensive of the plans 


brace in the consolidation all the prominent firms in 


a place in the association. 
It was shown by the promoters how this unification of interests 


the that 
Instead of each manufacturer being 


would greatly lessen now attend 


the piano business. 


enormous expenses 
obliged 
to maintain an agency in every important town, there could be es- 
tablished one central selling agent in each section, who would carry 
all makes of pianos in stock and who would work for the general 
good of the combined interests rather than for the benefit of any one 
house. Then, too, the inordinate commissions now paid to teachers 


or to any person who claims to influence the sale of an instrument 


could be cut down or abolished. The expensive method of advertis- 
ing, each firm seeking to outdo its rivals, could be dispensed with. 
The costly luxury of ** paid artists,’’ who for a consideration agree to 
entertainments only onthe piano made 
Many of the “tricks of 
and all of which cost money 


play at concerts and public 
by their employer, could be done without 
the trade ’’ now used to obtain busimess 

could be dropped. 
posed combination pianos might be supplied to the public at one-third 
less than present prices and without diminut 
ufacturer. 

‘nother promoter, now 
poses a combination of all the Western piano makers in one organ- 


It was argued that by the power of the pro- 
ion of profit to the man- 
operating particularly in Chicago, pro- 
ization, which should protect the interests of the West against the 
nuch boomed instruments made in the East. This man has been es- 
pecially active in Chicago and has used all his powers of persuasive- 
ness to convince the Chicago men that their best interests lie in the 
lirection he points out. But so far the Chicago men glance askew at 
his neatly engraved card, which has “ Wall street, New* York,” in the 
lower left-hand corner, and listen, but say nothing in reply. This 
man suggests the modest sum of $ 0,000,000 as the proper figure for 
the capital stock of the new combination. He urges the same facts 


that the man with the bigger scheme offers, but he adds “local col 
or,” as the novelists say, to the proposition by telling the manufac- 
West. 

that 
intry are worth some $50,000,000, 
The piano factories of Chicago 
are estimated to be worth in round numbers $12,000,000, Some of 
the Chicago houses, like Lyon & Healy, W. W. Kimball, Julius 
Bauer and Estey & Camp, make instruments that have already won 
reputations equal to the older and best known of the Eastern makes. 
As to the intrinsic worth of the pianos, the Chicago made instru- 


pianos and much 


turers what great things this combination could do for the 


The piano interests of Chicago are extensive. It is estimated 


the piano making properties of the c« 





exclusive of stock in agents’ hands 


ments are fully equal to the best of the Eastern 

But in the piano trade the reputation and 

A well 

boomed piano may be inferior in every way to one not so extensively 

advertised ; yet it may be better known and sell for a higher price. 
Some of the Chicago piano making firms are: 


better than most of them. 
real worth of an instrument are not necessarily correlative. 


Julius Bauer & Co. 
George P. Bent. 

Bush & Gerts. 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 
Carlstadt Piano Company. 
Conover Piano Company. 
A. Kaiser & Co. 

A. Reed & Sons. 

Schaaf Brothers Company. 
Starck & Strack. 

Lyon & Healy. 

J. W. Williams & Sons 
House & Davis. 

William T. Reed. 
Rice-Macy Company 
Paessler & Meyer. 

John Olsen. 

Smith & Barries. 

Henry Detmer. 

Estey & Camp. 

The business of these firms has increased marvelously in the 
few years, and without combination of any kind they have cut into 
the business of the Eastern firms in a way that makes the latter cry 
out for relief. It is this fact, as much as any other, that makes the 


ast 


Chicago piano men exceedingly shy of any business arrangement 
that would tie them up with New York. Chicago is now traveling at 
a pace that must soon put her ahead of New York, and the Chicago 
piano men do not wish to handicap themselves. 

“ Efforts to organize the piano trade intoa trust have been going on 
for two years or more,” said President H. D. Cable, of the Chicago 





Cottage Organ Company. “I am not aware that any measure of suc- 
cess has been reached. Our company did not consider the proposi- 
tion for a moment and we will not. I do not know that any firm has 
consented, even conditionally, to go into such a combination.” 

“This combination business is simply the work of some New York 
stock brokers who are trying to squeeze a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ commission out of the deal,’”’ said Secretary E. S. Conway, of the 
W. W. Kimball Company. “They have been to see everybody inthe 
business, but so far as I know they have not succeeded in getting 
anyone to goin. We wouldn’t listen tothe proposition. It is difficult 
to get piano men into such a combination. Pianos have a valuable in- 
dividuality that would be destroyed by absorption into atrust. A 
coil of rope or a barrel of oil or a box of matches is pretty much the 
same, no matter who makes it, and therefore a cordage firm ora 
match firm or an oil refiner is not hurt by going into a trust. When 
a piano man has spent large amounts of money building up an in- 
dividual reputation for his instrument he does not like the idea of 
putting it into combination where it will be only one of acrowd. I 
do not think the piano trust will materialize.” 


There are, as stated above, a great many errors in 
the details of this article, but it is a fact that two dif- 
ferent and distinct promoters of piano and organ syn- 
dicates have been engaged in sounding the manufac- 
turers as to the feasibility of a step consonant with 
the latest developed theories of trade in this country. 

Mr. Wm. A. Clark, of 33 Wall street, New York, 
represents the smaller of these two proposed combi- 
nations, and his work has been among New York, 
Boston and Chicago manufacturers. Judging from 
the expressed opinions of those who have been inter- 





Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 














Arizona 1} 2 | Texas.. 
Arkansas 1 | 1 | Utab 
California 1 1 | Virginia... 
Delaware 1 | : 1 Washington 
Florida ..... 1 | Montana. 1 Vest Virginia 
Idah« 1 | Nebraska... 1 | Wisconsin... 
Indiana... . 1 | New Mexico.... 1 New S. Wales 
Iitinois,... 1 | No, Dakota 3 | Sweden... .. 
lowa .. ? Ox«lahoma ) Guatemala . 
Kansas 3 | Rnode Island 1 | Brazil 2 
Kentucky 1 | So. Dakota.......2 | d&e., &e., & 


Total “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crewn"’ Organs. 


About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 


viewed Mr. Clark’s propositions are not entertained, 
because of his inability to furnish the names of any 
substantial financial houses as the active agents in 
the scheme. 

The other syndicate, however, is based upon an 
entirely different principle, and carries with it certain 
financial guarantees that appeal to the intelligence 
and experience of business men. 

The present is not the time nor occasion to discuss 
any of the theories advanced for the purpose of ef- 
fecting this syndicate move; no enterprises of that 
nature can be floated just now. When the time comes 
for discussion the condition will be thoroughly can- 
vassed, and in the meanwhile the subject may as 
well be relegated to the pigeon hole. 


E. C. Walters. 

C. WALTERS, the traveling representative 

2s of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, has been 

working his way East, through New York State, Pennsyl- 

vania and New Jersey. Mr. Walters found that business 

was running in quite a peculiar channel, somewhat surpris- 

ing to him under the circumstances. Dealers were willing 

to buy and did place orders that would indicate their be- 
lief in a strong revival of trade in the early fall. 

Yet at the present time they are doing absolutely noth- 
ing. No special reasons were advanced by the dealers why 
there would be a fall boom, they seemed to feel intuitively 
that such would be the case, and were disposed to prepare 
for it by placing liberal orders. The size of some of the 
orders staggered Mr. Walters, and he felt constrained to 
suggest a modification, a peculiar position for a salesman to 
take, he thought. Mr. Walters is on his way East. 


Geo. S. Bond, whose case factory at Charlestown, N. H., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has announced his intention to rebuild at 
once, and has purchased a new site, on which he will erect a two story 
building, 100x40 feet, with the necessary outbuildings. 

J. Fred. Medcalf, the music dealer, and his tuner, from Hartford, 
repaired and put in tune the piano at Jared C. Pratt’s at Essex. Dur 
ing the thunder storm about three weeks ago the lightning struck a 
tree in front of Mr. Pratt’s house and went through a window near 
which was a square piano. The inside of the piano was found full of 
cinders, as if scattered by a fire. It was thought at first that the 
piano was ruined, but it proved otherwise,—Hartford “ Courant,” 
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THE JUDGESHIP 


Of Pianos and Organs 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


OR the first time the list of applicants for Judges 
F in Department L, Group 158—the Musical In- 
strument Section of the Columbian Exposition—is 
herewith published. 

The judges of this group now at work in their re- 
spective departments—stringed instruments and in- 
struments of percussion, and others of the musical 
merchandise class—consist of the following gentle- 
men (all foreigners nominated by their respective 
Governments) : 

V. J. Hlavac (who, by the way, is also an exhibitor 
in for an award); Max Schiedmayer, of Stuttgart 
(whose uncle or father played a part in the Vienna 
squabble of 1873, the Paris contention of 1878 and the 
Philadelphia tangle of 1876); M. Dumal (t 
man is said to be a resident of New Orleans, and may 


7 1 
his gentie- 


be an American appointment), Baron Pilar von Pil- 
chau and Gaston Bodart. 
The following are the American applicants whose 


names are on file in Mr. Thacher’s office : 











Edward P. Carpenter, Worcester, Mass 
Recommended lin Head, of ¢ us 
Clifford C. Chicker Chi , ill 
Recomme iby N al Ass " Pia I 1 
Signor Fabrini, Chicago, Il 
John Fea, Amsterdam, N. Y 


Recommended by National As I iano 'T 
Mrs. J. F. Hamilton, Ut 


Oscar Knipe, Philadelphia, Pa 


Salt Lake Cit 








Chas. Kunkel, St. Louis, Mo 

Mrs. Fannie J. Leigh, Virginia 
John Molter, Chicago, I 

F. Wight Newman, Chicago, I 

B. R. Nichols, Chicago, I] 

C. G. Titcomt 

Professor St rbor, M 
Prof. J. H. Hal _M 
Jernhard Boeckelman 


Richard 1 


Delafield 
clai Claims to 


Mr. 


Among these are some who n 
Carpenter 
although he 
Mr. 


y local to 


judge pianos or pianos and organs. 
was entered as a resident of Worcester, 
} 


has not resided there for at least eight 


Clifford Chickering 
I 


years, 


had good backing, chiefl 


Chicago. Signor Fabrini was never in it. Mr. Fea 
worked hard to get it, but did not stand much of a 
show, and the Clifford Chickering application neu- 
tralized Fea’s as Fea’s did Clifford Chickering’s. Mr. 


F. Wight Newman was not seriously considered, 
except by himself, and does not know what a jack is 


in a piano action. Mr. Titcomb is or was a tuner at 
the establishment of the Nathan Music Com- 
pany, St. Paul. Mr. Molter is a Chicago viol 
pairer. Mr. Kunkel is a St. Louis pianist and pub- 
lisher of a monthly sheet music edition. 


Ford 
in re- 


Professor 
Stanley is in charge of the music at the University of 
Michigan, but has never made piano construction a 
Mr. Hahn is a lively president of a De- 

‘business’ from head to 
He has had no time to study the details of piano 


specialty. 
troit conservatory and is 
toe. 
and organ construction. 
is one of the best and best known 


t 
l iman 


r. Bernhard Boecke 
New York 
teachers and a collector of antique keyed instruments 
and an authority on the subject. 


piano 


Other Names. 
Four other names were held under consideration by 
Mr. John Boyd Thacher for special judges of pianos 
None of these made 


all 


or organs or pianos and organs. 
application for the judgeship, but 
indorsement and the files show that their personal 
indorsement was exceptionally strong. 

Sir John Stainer, organist of St. P 


had technical 
They were 
1ul’s Cathedral, 
London. 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of Broadwood & Sons, London 
Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, of TH! COURIER. 
Sir Joseph Barnby, conductor-composer, London. 


I 


Al 


Must 

The piano or organ or the piano and organ judge 
may yet be selected from these two lists. As it ap- 
pears now the name is in the first list. 
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PERSONAL. 


Statement to the Trade. 


FTER an association of one and a half years 
A with the paper published in this city known as 
‘*Presto” I recently made a change and became a 
member of the staff of THE Musica. Courier, being 


assigned to special work in the musical instrument | 


section of the World's Fair. Ever since this change 
in my affairs—a change similiar to thousands taking 
place every day in our country—I have been made 
the target of the most malicious kind of notices and 
articles in the columns of the paper whose publisher, 
for the period of time during which I was engaged 
upon it, 
nearly all of the work, a trip to Europe taken by him 
pending my engagement throwing upon me all of the 
labor of editing and publishing, together with the 
business conduct of the paper. 

Those members of the trade upon whom I was so- 
licited to call, embracing nearly every house in the mu- 
sical instrument manufacturing line, East and West, 
are fully aware of the credentials of confidence which 


I carried with me, and which I recognize to-day fre- | 


quently interfered with transactions many of which 


I would have made on the strength of any personal | 


influence, which, however, was neutralized by the pa- 


per and its editor, whose parsimony and conservative | 
methods frequently prevented me from making suc- | 
But it will be admitted on | 


cessful issues with firms. 
all sides that I acted for ‘‘ Presto” as its confidential 
representative, and having enjoyed such a place | 
fail to understand why my character should suddenly 
have changed, because as a free American citizen, I 
sought to advance my interests, my station and my 


personal opportunities in a broader field by engaging | 


with another and a great paper. ‘‘ Presto,” a paper I 


worked hard to push forward, after having given me | 
its testimonial of character by placing in my hands | 


its own destinies for a period when its editor was ab- 
sent from the continent, and providing me during 


bestowed upon me all his confidence and | 


| when he went from Knabes to Chickerings? Was he 
any worse or any better for changing? Did Theo. 
| Pfafflin alter his views of life and of morality when 
he went from Chickerings to Knabes, and were 
either of these men abused by the firms for making 
the change? How much abuse did Frank King get 
from Chickerings when he went to Wissner, and how 
| much was Howard vilified by Mr. Scanlan for going 
| toJ. &C,. Fischer? As free agents they were entitled 
| to the privilege of a change without incurring hatred 
| and bringing vengeance upon them. 
| Mr. Burns Brown went from the A. B. Chase Com- 
| pany to Chickerings ; Mr. Holden from Shoningers 
to Chickerings, and Messrs. Cox and Sturtevant from 
Chickerings to Steinways. Did any of these firms 
| abuse any of these men because they preferred to 
make a change? Felix Kraemer went from Stein- 
ways to Kranich & Bach; John W. Northrop from 
the W. W. Kimball Company to the Emerson Piano 
Company; De Volney Everett from the Harrington 
Company to Sohmer & Co.; Mr. Drummond from the 
Weber representatives in Chicago to Lyon & Healy ; 
| Mr. Harcourt from the Kimball Company to Steger ; 
| Mr. Dodge from Story & Clark to Chase Brothers ; 
Mr. Reardon from Mason & Hamlin to the New Eng- 
| 











by official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 


Have been chosen by the 


Arizona 1 Louisiana ....... 2 Texas .. 2 
| Arkansas... . 1 Maine... ! Utah . coos I 

California. .. 1 Minnesota. . 1 Virginia cane 
| Delaware 1 Missouri 1 Washington 
| Florida ...... 1 Montana. ee West Virginia 4 
Idaho eo Nebraska ..... 1 Wisconsin coos? 
| Indiana.... .....1 New Mexico.... 1 New 8. Wales i 
| Iilinois,..... 1 No. Dakota.......3 Sweden.......... 1 
| OWA ....... 2 | Oklahoma... i Guatemala . «tl 
| Kansas... 3 | Rhode Island.....1 | Bragil...........2 
| Kentucky 1 So. Dakota....... 2 &c., &e., de, 


Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown’’ Organs. 


About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
severa/ times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO, P. BENT, 323-333 8. Canal St., Chicago. 


the other periods with the control of most of its inner | 
operations, now suddenly abuses me, as if my change | 
and advancement had effected a change in my gray | 


matter, 

If a man is to be reviled and abused and libeled be- 
cause he finds a new opening with a larger scope, 
the very ends and the purpose embraced in the effort 
to make a are nullified. I remember many 
changes among the men employed in the music 


career 








land Piano Company ; Mr. Norris from Lyon & Healy 
to Gildemeester & Kroeger; Mr. Brown from Dor- 
man & Co. to Behr Brothers ; Mr. Crosby from Wood- 
ward & Brown to Bradbury interests; Mr. Becht 
from the Smith & Barnes Company to the Pease Piano 


| Company — all comparativeiy later year changes; 
|Mr. Summers from the A. B. Chase Company to 


trade, but I fail to remember any abuse following | 


them as a result of their transposition from one firm 
to another. This experience among men in the mu- 
sic trade applies to all callings in life, including the 
the profession of journalism, and the ugly and un- 
called for articles Mr. Abbot has published against 
me since I have been on the staff of this paper are 
the first I have heard of in the newspaper line. 

What can be gained by abusing me so shamelessly 
I fail to divine, for it is quite certain that THE MusiI- 
CAL COURIER made careful inquiries about me among 
the firms in the trade before my engagement was 
made, from the very fact that I had been associated 
with “Presto.” To injure me with THE MUSICAL 
Co@URIER would therefore be a futile undertaking and 
exceedingly stupid, but just in the line of Abbot’s 
methods, who should remember that he was not 
called upon to give me a testimonial. Only such 
men were interviewed whose personal standing was 
a guarantee of the reference they gave. 

It certainly must strike those firms rather curiously. 
They tell THe Musica. Courier that I am honest, in- 
dustrious and reliable and that I did a great deal to 
help Abbot along, considering the limited field at my 
disposal, and Abbot in turn tells these people that 
they are fools for having recommended me, forgetting 
all the time that at his own request I represented 
his paper with them. A few days or hours or the 
change of location or position cannot have changed 
me from one who honestly represented ‘‘ Presto” to 
such a person as Mr. Abbot is attempting to make 
of me. 

Apply the rule generally and let us see the result, 
although such a hypothetical case cannot be imagined. 
Did Mr. Ferdinand Mayer’s character suddenly change 


the Shaw Piano Company; Mr. Rieksecker from 
Geo. Steck & Co. to Sohmer & Co.; Mr. Hollenbeck 


| from Decker Brothers to Geo. Steck & Co. 


Were any of these men abused and attacked and 
slandered and libeled for making the change? I also 
remember that Mr. Ennis went from the Chase Broth- 
ers to the Chicago Cottage Organ Company; Mr. 
Rapp from Brainard’s to Steger; Mr. Broderick from 
Mason & Hamlin to Shoninger; Mr. Burns from the 
Oliver Ditson Company to the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany; Mr. Street from Blasius to Heppe & Son, Phila- 
delphia ; Mr. McKey from the Chicago Music Company 
to Lyon & Healy ; Mr. Gerner from the New England 
Piano Company to the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany; Mr. Plimpton from Mason & Hamlin to the New 
England Piano Company ; Mr. Perry from the Chase 
Brothers Company to the Anderson Piano Company ; 
Mr. Bissell from the Manufacturers’ Company to Lyon, 
Potter & Co.; Mr. Leigh from Decker Brothers to J. 
& C. Fischer; Mr. Urchs from Chickering & Sons, to 
Steinway & Sons, and Mr. Slocum from Raymond, of 
Cleveland, to Hallett & Cumston. Did these men lose 
the good characters they held in the first places when 
they found the opportunity to enter the second? 

Recently Mr. Harger went from the ‘‘ Indicator ” to 
the ‘‘ Musical Times,” and Mr. Armstrong from the 
Chicago ‘‘Evening Post” to the ‘‘Indicator.” Were 
there any scathing, loathsome articles printed in the 
papers referred to regarding their former trusted 
associates and staff members? Certainly not. And 
this at once discloses that there necessarily must be a 
vast chasm between the methods of these men and 
Abbot. The latter is of a nature that does not per- 


mit any comparison between him and such men as the 
editors of the ‘‘Evening Post” and the ‘‘ Indicator.” 





And these men are also shrewd enough to see that if 
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they can get rid of an undesirable staff member, 
should they happen to have one, it would not be a 
bad idea to unload him on a competitor. But they 
would never stoop to so base a deed as to calumniate 
a former trusted associate decause he felt a desire to 
make a change which, in his opinion, would better 
his condition. 

Up to this time I have never spoken to any human 
being of the business affairs of ‘‘ Presto” or of Mr. 
Abbot. The following is an extract from his paper: 


On yesterday this fellow approached an agent of a prominent or- 
gan building firm in Section I, and showing him a complimentary 
notice of the goods made by the firm, which notice had been printed 
in THE MUSICAL COURIFR of a recent date, asked him how he liked 
the notice. “It is very good,” repiied the gentleman. ‘“ Well, then, 
in return for it I want your house to write a letter to Mr. Thacher 
not only urging but demanding the appointment of Marc A, Blumen- 


berg as a judge of musical exhibits. 

As everyone who knows me will at once admit, this 
is an infamous falsehood, protected like such coward- 
ly and dastardly lies are, by anonymity. It isso base, 
so brutal and so detestable that I am compelled to 
take steps to protect myself, my family, my name 
and my reputation, which signify my daily liveli- 
hood. I therefore give this 

Notice to Abbot. 

Unless ‘‘Presto” in its next weekly edition makes 
the amende honorable in unequivocal and in absolutely 
definite terms, or unless ‘‘Presto” publishes the 
name of the organ building firm who are referred to 
above, I shall publish in THe Musica. Courier the 
real circulation of ‘‘ Presto,” handled by me personally 
for a year and a half. 

Those laws and regulations that control the con- 
duct of man,to man are absolved and become inopera- 
tive when such creatures as Abbot are involved. 1 
have already secured the confidence of those who con- 
duct THE MUuSICAL CouRIER because I have not 
spoken of ‘‘ Presto” or of Abbot, and they are known 
to be shrewd men of affairs, who would immediately 
distrust anyone who would betray the business se- 
crets of a former association, and for this reason they 
would also lose confidence in me if I would continue 
to suffer in silence the atrocious falsehoods Abbot has 
published about me, without seeking some means to 
defend myself. 

Abbot now understandsthat he must publicly apolo- 
zize to me or give the name of the organ builder to 
whom he refers. That is all Iwant. I have no desire 
to publish the circulation of ‘‘ Presto,” or ever to refer 
to or speak of his business affairs; but I must and 


shall defend my good name. 
J. E. VAN HORNE. 
Cuicaco, July 26, 1893. 








HAVE N 


OT FAILED. 


[By Telegraph to MUSICAL COURIER.] 


Cuicaco, Ill., August 1, 1893.--The agency re- 
ports about Ford & Charlton, Omaha, and Benjamin 
& Bushnell, Danville, Ill., are false, as neither have 
failed. BLUMENBERG. 








A Testimonial to Geo. D. B. Prescott. 
R. GEO. D. B. PRESCOTT arrived home 
from Chicago and the World's Fair Sunday at 6 o'clock 
A.M. Upon entering his office at the factory on Monday, 
as a mark of esteem in which he is held by the employés 
of the Prescott Piano Company, of which he is superin- 
tendent and treasurer, he was presented with an elegant 
roll top desk finished in quartered oak. Mr. Prescott ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the handsome gift in his usual 
happy manner.—Concord ‘* Patriot.” 


Hammerschmit & Co. Retire from 
Business. 
AMMERSCHMIT & CO., who have bten do- 
ing business at 114 Fifth avenue, closed their store 
on Monday last. All pianos in stock for which they were 
agents were returned to the manufacturers. 

About a month ago Mr. Hammerschmit purchased the 
interest of Mr. Monroe in the business and has continued it 
alone to the present time. 

Mr. Hammerschmit gives as the causes of his retirement 
the excessive rent of the Fifth avenue store and the im- 
possibility at this season of the year, and under the trying 
financial conditions now existing, to make instalment and 
rental collections. 

Mr. Hammerschmit takes a position with Hamilton S. 
Gordon, at 13 East Fourteenth street. 





—Oscar Blyer, a piano maker, of this city, aged 60, was desponaent 
and recently disappeared. Last week Albert E. Weiss, of No. 634 
Park avenue, Brooklyn, identified a body found in the Harlem River 
as Blyer’s. 
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perfect and quickest 
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conditions. 
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C. F. GOEPEL & CO 
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| DEALERS IN } 
| PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- | 
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R. L. E. THAYER, representing the Fort Wayne 
M Organ Company, passed through New York on 
his way West last week. He was returning from a 
trip through the New England States. 

Mr. Thayer expressed himself as being agreeably 
disappointed with the success of his trip. The out- 
look at starting seemed unpropitious, considering 
the general depression in business, but he affirmed 
that his sales had been equal to that of any July trip 
had ever made, and the goods sold were mostly 


he 


for immediate delivery. 


= 

R W. JACKSON, of Helena, Mon., whose 
M assignment was recently published in these 
columns, has been in Chicago endeavoring to arrange 
with his creditors for acontinuation of his business, 
which, if sacrificed, in a severe loss, 
whereas its temporary relief and prolongation under 
his management would probably resuscitate it. Mr. 
Jackson has this statement to offer, details of which 


G 


would end 


eliminate 


we 
Resources: Instalment accounts........$30,062 
Bills receivable 5,390 
Stock (salable). . 19,240 


Ps ak tes s dase nore ee $62,524 
Liabilitic Merchandise . $28,525 
Banks (two)......... 10,500 

NE) pbc sc oe et aeens $39,025 


The creditors should make every effort to restore 
the business so as to keep it in Mr. Jackson’s hands. 
HERE 


oo 

is a well defined beliet among a large class 
T of business men and manufacturers that we shall 
enjoy a trade revival this fall which will remind us of 
periods following stringencies. The pros- 
1 are certainly well founded, for 
and which it is 
ecessary at this moment to discuss. Now if this 
sets in, what becomes of the piano manufac- 


similar 


f such a reviv: 
various reasons we all are aware of, 
not n 
revival 
turers who are working short days or short weeks, or 
few who are not working at all? They certain- 


ly will have no stock for delivery ; they will be mak- 
ing pianos when they should be shipping them. 
Very well. The result will then be that only such 


dealers as stand high or who can pay readily will be 
and as for that, organs—while the 
dealer will without stock. 
will the financial 


able to get pianos 
renewal be 


from 


winded 


long 


Some curious results flow 


storm we have passed through. 





SELECTING THE JUDCE. 


a. — 


r is now felt that the speeches delivered by Com- 
] missioner Burton, of Kansas, during the sessions 
of the National Commission in Administration Build- 
Friday and Saturday, demanding that Mr. 
Thacher hurry his final appointments of 
judges, were made in the interest of the piano judge 
for whom Mr. Burton is supposed to be working. 
Commissioner Parker, of Missouri, has also been ac- 
tive in the same direction, securing the signatures of 
other National Commissioners in behalf of the same 
candidate. Both of these National Commissioners 
thoroughly posted on the qualifications of the 


ing on 


> | » | 
should 


are 
office of piano judge. 

Before Commissioner Burton went into the study of 
corn and cattle in Kansas he devoted ten hours a day 
to the investigation of the capo d’astro bar and its 
fixtures, so as to be able to distinguish the difference 
between the duplex scale and the Fairbanks scale. 
He studied decomposition at the State Accordion 
University at Double Flat, Banjo County, Kansas, 
the Horn being one of his specialties in instrumenta- 
tion. After graduating he led a Cow Boy Band, that 
was subsequently engaged by the Populists because 
instruments were nickel plated, which made 
them look like silver. His musical education conse- 
quently entitles him to insist with Mr. Thacher that 
he should have a voice in the selection of the piano 


all the 





judge, and all the exhibitors in the musical instrument 
section know this. 

The commissioner from Missouri who is interested 
in the appointment of the same judge studied music 
on a Mississippi steamboat and gets his pitch from 
the steamer’s whistle. He also made great headway 
in the sciencé of acowsticks and can tell a tone in a 
piano when he sees it a distance. His affection for 
the instrument is so great that he loves to spend his 
time revolving his musical ideas on a corkscrew piano 
stool. In a counter point he always prefers four aces 
to a pair of jacks, and is naturally thoroughly quali- 
fied to select a piano judge. 

Mr. Thacher, who is merely the chairman of the 
Executive Committee on Awards, can safely leave 
the appointment of the piano judge to these two 
musical authorities who are working so hard in the 
interest of the Fair, as the piano trade knows. 

HE re- 


A Wise Move. 
T Needham Piane-Organ Company 

sumed work at their factory on Monday morning last, 
and will continue fora week Should the trade remain in 
its present condition the factory will be again closed for a 
week, and this alternate week arrangement will last until 
there is a revival of business. 

The Needham Piano-Organ Company did not shut down 
to repair a boiler or put in a pane of glass or for any reason 
other than business depression, and they are not starting up 
now because business demands it, but simply to give their 
unemployed men something to live on. 

This move is to be commended. It assists their work- 
men in obtaining the necessaries for living and at the same 
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Mr. Thurston Astray. 
R. SAMUEL THURSTON, of Portland, Me., 
the piano dealer who met with business reverses 
not long since, is reported as having wandered from his 


home and his whereabouts are unknown. He is being 
sought after. Much anxiety exists among his friends. 











John Jacob Decker Celebrates. 

R. JOHN JACOB DECKER, of the firm of 

Decker Brothers, last week celebrated his 71st birth- 

day. Mr. Decker is enjoying the best of health, attends to 

business at the Decker Brothers’ factory each day, and re- 

tains the strong, vigorous interest in manufacturing the cele- 

brated Decker Brothers pianos that has characterized many 
years of his life. 

Another quite important event in Mr. Decker's history 
occurred about a week previous to his birthday, and that 
was the semi-centennial anniversary of his landing in this 
country. Fifty years a maker of pianos in America! 

With what satisfaction must Mr. Decker regard the mag- 
nificent new building on Union square which is soon to be 
occupied for the sale of the Decker Brothers pianos, while 
he reflects that it is one of the results of his 50 years indus- 


| try in this country. 


It must also be with equal satisfaction that Mr. Decker 
sees the name of Decker Brothers on the fallboard of a 
piano, and knows that it is a name respected second to 


| none as representing superior qualities in an instrument. 


time prevents their shifting about and seeking other lines | 


of employment. 

The Needham people have a force of steady, skillful 
workmen and the management are disposed to consider 
their interests in times like these. 


Canadian Piano Men Visit New York. 


A. the firm of Willis & Co., Montreal, Canada, arrived 
in this city last week and devoted a few days to the pleas- 
ures incidental to a metropolitan sojourn. 

The gentlemen were undecided whether they would visit 
the World’s Fair or not. They thought perhaps New York 
city would satisfy them. 

Willis & Co. report that their trade in high grade pianos 
They are enthusiastic over 








has been very satisfactory. 
the Knabe instruments, the only American make they 
handle, and consider them wonderful pianos. 


The Emerson Piano Company will close its Plattsburg agency 
The Felgemaker pipe organ factory at Erie, Pa., is to be enlarged 
by a three story addition. 

The Whitney Organ Company, of Quincy, IIL, 
into handsome quarters at 411 Hampshire street. 

The Brockport Piano Company has purchased of Charles C. 
Cornes the lot next east of the piano factory for $400. 

Mr. H. J. Raymore, secretary of the Shaw Piano Company, has 
gone to Boston to attend the funeral of his father.—Erie “‘ Herald.” 

The firm of Carleton & Dinsmore, at Waterville, Me., has dis- 
the business will in future be conducted by Mr. J. B. 


has just moved 


solved, and 
Dinsmore. 

L. Worcester, Sr., of Leadville, Col., has placed his business in 
the hands of Geo. P. Brown and J. B. Parks, who indorsed his note 
for $1,000. This step has been taken to avoid attachment. 

—W. H. Woklem, in charge of the music department of A. & S. 
Nordheimer’s Montreal branch, has left to take control of the firm's 
new branch at Halifax, N.S. Miss A. M. Miller will replace him. 

The Brattleboro, Vt., ‘‘ Reform” publishes an article on the pre- 
sent financial depression, and to the effect that general business has 
not been affected as much as many people suppose. Among these 
industries the Carpenter Organ Company reports its extensive busi- 
ness as equal to that of last year thus far this season, and believes it 
will continue through the whole year. 

—The Santa Barbara (Cal.) Music Company has been closed by the 
sheriff on an attachment in favor of Bartlett Brothers, of Los An- 
geles, for $2,200. Harold Spence, one of the partners in the concern, 
was arrested on a warrant issued from Justice Crane’s court for em- 
bezzlement. The warrant was issued on a complaint sworn to by J. 
E. Taunton, another partner in the business. Taunton claims that 


Spence diverted to his own use abont $25 from a sum of money that 
was deposited by an outside party for the firm to hold in trust. 


Joseph Henry, who is employed by Charles D, Cameron, a music 
dealer, of Williams’ Grove, Pa., was severely hurt recently bya 
piano falling upon him, He was helping to haula piano when the horse 
frightened at the cars and jumped aside. Henry was thrown from 
the wagon and the piano he was holding was also thrown from the 
wagon and fell upon him, striking him acrossthe abdomen. Henry’s 
injuries are internal and his physician cannot yet tell what the result 
will be. The injured man is about 30 years of age and unmarried. 


P. WILLIS and Fred G. Sharpe, constituting | 


change. 


We congratulate Mr. Decker on his succcess, on his good 
health, and wish him many years’ active service in the in- 
terests of piano manufacturing. 








The AZolian Organ Company. 
HE olian Company held their annual 
meeting for election of officers at Meriden, Conn., on 
Monday July 31. The following gentlemen were re-elected 
tor the ensuing year: 

James Morgan, president ; W. B. 
H. B. Tremaine, general manager ; J. A. Nichol, assistant 
treasurer. 

Directors: James Morgan, W. B. Tremaine, J. H. 
Chase, H. W. Wilcox, L. C. Clark, Geo. B. Kelly, Ather- 
ton Curtis. 

The showing made by the AZolian Company for the year 
past was highly satisfactory, it being the most profitable of 
any year in their existence. 

The policy heretofore pursued will 


Tremaine, treasurer ; 


continue without 


A Notable Distinction. 
MOST important and notable deal has just 
A been consummated, by the terms of which Messrs. 
Porch Brothers, the Franklin street music dealers, secure 


| the agency of the world famed Knabe piano, an instrument 


| universally admired for its purity of tone, its superb finish 


| and its varied and admirable qualities. 





The Knabe piano 
occupies the highest rank throughout the world, and in se- 
curing the agency for it in this territory Messrs. Porch 
srothers are to be congratulated, since they will now be 
able to show their customers three or four different makes 
of the world’s most famous and high toned pianos. 

The Messrs. Porch Brothers are rapidly reaching and are 
building up for themselves a reputation that extends many 
miles beyond Johnstown. It is their method of doing busi- 
ness which commands the patronage and confidence of the 
public. Positively the lowest prices and the best musical 
instruments is their motto.—Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat. 

The International Piano Makers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada, composed of Lodges Nos. 4, 6 and 10, which withdrew from 
the Grand Lodge of the Piano Makers’ Union, was permanently or- 
ganized at Maennerchor Hall, 2065 and 207 East Fifty-sixth street. A full 
board of officers was elected, but the names are not to be published, 
as there is some apprehension that they will lose their places. The 
office of the secretary is at 1551 Second avenue, and the executive 
board will meet every Wednesday evening at the West Side Labor 
Lyceum, 342 West Forty-second street. The dues were fixed at 35 
cents per month. 

ANTED-—A salesman whois selling a high price piano or organ 

to sell a good low price piano on very liberal terms to the 

trade. Address “Confidential,’’ care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 
Union square, New York. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
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3” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
~) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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MILLER 





THE SYMPHONION is the best Music ORGAN 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 
IS THE 
THE SYMPHONION for and BEST 
sonority of tone is unexcelled. 
AN 
THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other F Most Salable 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. ORGAN 
THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of | > 
several thousand of the most select musical TO-DAY. 
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EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD 


OF THE WORLD. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & Saenecr, 327 Broadway, N. Y- 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. The SANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 


357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


A THOUSAND TUNES. 


212 BOYLSTON 





That's a large number, but the Symphonion 
plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 
music box instead of a cylinder playing from 


one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 
plates as shown herewith. 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune. One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses. 

The Symphonion is simple in construction 
and does not getout of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 

We are headquarters for the trade and are 
prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 
with all the latest improvements. 

Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
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Shatting, Pulleys and Hangers. 
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Piano Plates. 


-Grand, Square 
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T. Shriver & Co. 


333 Bast 66th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
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finished in our own 
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~? PLATES SHIPPED TO 
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Keyboard 
in the world. 








J AMES ke HOLMSTROM. 
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DEALER, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, . 
CHICAGO, July 29, 1893. 


Condition of Trade. 

HIS subject can be easily dismissed. This 
T city is the busiest place in the United States, but that 
is saying little. Stillthe week has seen some improvement in 

lassand volume of trade. Collections are tolerable, having 
mproved very much. The weather has been hot, the air 
and people too much engrossed with the Fair to pay 


ntion to business. 


Mr. E. C. Boek. 


Bock, for more than seventeen years in the 


ich atte 


Mr. E.C 
service of Lyon & Healy, died last Monday at the early 
f thirty-two, after a brief illness, and his remains were 


followed to Graceland Cemetery by a large concourse of 


sorrowing friends. He was known to nearly everyone who 
had business to transact with the firm, as he filled for 
many years the responsible position of chief cashier, and it 
nay be said that all who met him have pleasant remem- 


neces of his gentlemanly bearing and agreeable man- 
net Mr. Bock was an ardent advocate of outdoor sports 
and at the time of his death held the position of treasurer 


f the Columbia Cycling Club, one of the leading organiza- | 
The very large attendance | 


its kind in the West. 


tions of 
at his funeral and the unusual number of floral mementos 
showed the high esteem in which he was held by his asso- 
Nearly all the old em- 





isiness and private life. j 
ployés attended in a body, and Messrs. Gregory, Byrne 
and Bowers served as pall bearers. 
We join his many friends in offering our sincerest con- 
dolences to his afflicted family in their sad bereavement. 
A Piano Tuner Commits Suicide. 


shows how Mr. 
He was former- 


The following from the ‘ Tribune” 
Gabriel Loeser, a pianotuner, lost his life. 
ly employed by Chicago houses, but latterly did odd tuning 
on his own account 

Gabriel Loeser, a piano tuner, shot and killed himself yesterday 
morning at 11 0’clock while lying in bed at his residence, No. 1479 Bel- 
mont avenue. The testimony at the inquest yesterday showed that 
Loeser had been il] for ten days and had been despondent on that ac- 
count. A peculiar circumstance was that the room in which Loeser 
was lying adjoins the room in which both his wife and daughter were 
sitting when he fired the fatal shot, and yet both of them testified 
that they did not hear the report, notwithstanding the fact that the 
door between the two rooms was open. Examination of the bed- 

lothes, however, showed that Loeser had taken every precaution to 
the sound, and had drawn the clothes about his head in such 
a manner as to cover the revolver before he fired. The linen and 
verings of the bed were badly burned where they had cov- 
Loeser leaves a widow and one daughter. He 
A verdict of suicide while despondent was 


smother 


outer co 
ered the revolver. 
was forty-nine years old 
returned 

The Question of Pitch. 

‘‘ Why doesn’t everybody sing the praises of asphalt?’ 
exclaims an esteemed contemporary. Perhaps it is hard to 
get the pitch.—" Tribune.” 

Mr. Clark East. 

Mr. Melville Clark, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
has gone East on a vacation. Mr. Clark has had a very 
busy year, but his successes in organ construction have 
been so numerous that he should feel amply repaid for all 
his pains. 

Reed as You Run, 

Messrs. A Reed & Sons have hada good business up to 
the present time. They are running their factory full time, 
have not laid off any men and cannot see any signs of a 


good one with them. This speaks well for the way their 
pianos are taking in the trade. 


After the Swedes, 

Mr. F. E. Swenson has engaged with the New England 
Piano Company with headquarters at Chicago. He is a 
Swede. 

Russell’s Personality. 
The Starck & Strack Piano Company are selling more 


pianos than ever before and for cash. Mr. C. C. Russell’s 


| personality has asserted itself, andthe business of the com- 


pany under his careful and energetic management has 
grown rapidly and on safe lines. Their World’s Fair ex- 


hibit has helped them. 
Chase at the Press Club. 


At the annual Press Club benefit performance last week 

the Chase Brothers grand piano was used. 
Visitors. 

The following gentlemen have been in Chicago this 
week 

Mr. F. Bechtel, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. W. T. Bobbitt, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr. Chas. W. Stumpf, New Orleans, La.; Mr. 
E. E. Perry, Rockford, Ill.; Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Mr. M. L. Wiesel, Cumberland, Md.; Mr. 
F. Bayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. F. H. Torrington, Toronto, 
Canada ; Mr. H. C. Theopold, Faribault, Minn.; Mr. Alling- 
ton, Freeport, Ill.; Mr. E. H. Droop, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Edward Schlomann, New York ; Mr. George Bindbeutel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Geo. W. Newton, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr. F. E. Legg, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. Cornwall, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Mr. Q. A. Chase, of Kohler & Chase, San 
Francisco; Mr. M. R. Slocum, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. C. Whitney, 
Norwalk, Ohio; Mr. C. F. Shelland, Oneonta,N. Y.; Mr. A. L. 





| requiring his constant attention. 





Jepson, Oregon, Ill.; Mr. Brinkerhoff, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mr. 
Peter D. Strauch, New York; Mr. Ludwig Cavalli, New 


| York; Mr. M. Sonneberg, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. R. M. 


Summers, Erie, Pa.; Mr. J. A. La Motte, Warsaw, Wis.; 
Mr. J. M. Hoffman, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. C. H. Hull, 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. A. Potter. 

Mr. E. A. Potter has been at his desk without interruption 
during the whole summer thus far, the business of the firm 
Lyon, Potter & Co. have 
secured, through the intelligent management of Mr. Potter, 


| a wide reputation throughout the entire West as one of the 
| most active, progressive and fair dealing concerns in the 
| piano and organ line, and the fall trade revival will bring 


them larger trade than they ever enjoyed. 


A Juror. 

Mr. G. W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, has been appointed a World’s Fair juror in the 
Liberal Arts Department in the Section ‘‘ Hygiene of the 
Workshop.” This is one of the particular subjects of which 
Mr. Tewksbury has made a special study. He has in 
fact lived his life in the ‘‘ workshop” and has demonstrated 
by practical results that he is master of this subject, as an ex- 
amination of the system of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company's factory will prove. 


I. N. Rice’s Decision. 

Friends of I. N. Rice, of the Rice-Macy house, that re- 
cently had trouble and assigned, will be glad to learn that 
he has been at Des Moines, and concluded to send Mr. 
Randolph, his former bookkeeper, to that town to get at the 
state of the accounts controlled by John C. Macy. Mr. 
Rice wants to know what Macy has been doing, and Macy 
certainly did things which have an ugly look. If Macy de- 
sires to clear himself of the suspicion now resting upon him 
he will do all he can to aid Mr. Randolph in disentangling 
the meshes. 

Smith & Nixon Factories. 


The Smith & Nixon factory at Columbia Heights closed 
down Saturday and the men are to go to the Schaeffer Piano 
factory at Oregon, Ill., the Schaeffer piano being in con- 
stant demand. Crawford, Ebersole & Smith are never 
without orders for these pianos. 


H. M. Brainard. 


H. M. Brainard, of Cleveland, who has been summering 
with his family near Quebec, Canada, was expected back at 
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Nervous Pianos. 
W* can supplement our article on ‘“ Nervous 
pianos” in our last issue by another story. Here 
it is: 

‘* One of the most peculiar cases I ever had,” said another 
piano dealer, ‘‘ was in the case of my own piano at my 
residence. It was a splendid instrument and had never 
needed any attention. Suddenly, however, it seemed to 
have got out of condition, and try as I would I could not 
tell what the trouble was. I sent out the tuner, but still 
there was the same disagreeable rattle to the sound wave. 
I had examined pretty much everything about the room, 
but couldn’t form any idea whatever as to the nature of the 
trouble. Finally one evening I had my wife drum on the 
particularly disaffected key, while I went around the room 
on a smelling expedition. 

‘‘ After a while I got down on my hands and knees, and 
then I began to feel that I was ‘ getting warm,’ as the old 


saying is. The stove was over 12 feet away from the 
piano, but I got ‘warmer’ still as I approached it. I was 
then satisfied that the trouble was in the stove. Sure 


enough there was a loose piece of isinglass. Taking off the 
door, I took out the isinglass, turned and dusted it and then 
replaced it in the door. There wasn’t the least trouble 
with the piano afterthat. A regular tuner, however, would 
probably never have found the cause of the trouble.” 

The dealers generally, without exception, related expe- 
riences just as amusing. In many cases the wave vibration 
had been caught by pictures hanging on the wall. In 
others, by ornaments on the mantel or stand. As soon as 
the pictures or ornaments were changed or removed the 
trouble vanished. In many cases the trouble was due to 
the casters in the piano. The modern floor is not as nearly 
plumb as it might be, and if the weight did not fall equally 
on the casters, trouble was almost certain to result. Mov- 
ing the piano an inch or so would often remedy this. Then 
the piano lock sometimes causes the rattling. But by far 
the most frequent trouble was with regard to articles in the 
room or in reach of wave vibration. Gas fixtures and lamps 
were frequently in sympathy.—St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Demo- 
crat. 








The Miniature Piano Fraud. 
HE accompanying advertisement has been ex- 
tensively circulated throughout the country in what are 
known as family journals, and it has been fruitful in secur- 
ing many victims, more especially among those who reside 


APIAND FREE 


We will give one of our elegant, highly fin- : 
: ished miniature upright pianos to the first 100 : 
> persons sending us their name and address. - 
: We make this grand offer to introduce our : 
: pianos, and we will expect everyone getting 
: one to show it to their friends; tell them how : 
: and where they got it and to recommend our : 
: house tothem. Write quick. . 

Address, THE CENTRAL PIANO CO., - 
: 78 & 80 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. : 


in small places, and who seem above all others susceptible 
to catchpenny schemes. 

A number of inquiries have been made through this office 
regarding the reliability of the Central Piano Company, and 
considerable pains has been taken by THe Musica Courier 
to investigate and get at the bottom facts. 

We find that although a deception in the fullest sense of 
the word, the wording of both the advertisement and the 
circular letter or contract which follows the answering of 
the advertisement so cleverly conceals the fraud that it is 
hardly surprising that many are duped. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Another Swindle,” published in our 
issue of July 19, we refer to a similar scheme under the 
name of the ‘‘ Eastern Piano Company,” which were ad- 
vertised as doing business at 3, 5, 7 and 9 Beekman street. 
A call at that place resulted only in the information from 
the elevator man that the ‘‘ Eastern Piano Company” were 
swindlers and had been ordered from the building some 
six months previous, and that they were now doing business 
in Brooklyn, address not known. This information was 
false, as we shall show later on in this article. 

A few days since a letter was received by us from C. C. 
Harvey & Co., of Boston, piano dealers, on Tremont street, 
































shut down. This present month has been a particularly | his post Monday, the 31st. 
P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
WHilbemerster & Kroeger 
Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
RES Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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PIANOS. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 
class instrument. | 


a 








MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO CO. sceaai 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 








Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea a of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is ee een and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrarsuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coiuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios; Burrat Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ES 
Brooxzpuyn, NJ. YW. 


Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


yisl ae 


& C0 oe Os 8: 22g 
, 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 















































PY E- (ules luheo uellg the 


Yorite a Catal 
fch ble. FEES 


OFZ a HALE. 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FPIAWNOS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 

also Seven Octave 
Piano Cased 








CASES. 
Round, Full Tone. oe ee 
Mouse Proof a) OTTAWA, ILL.,U.S.A. 
Actiqn. ESTABLISHED 1865, 








E'arRrRRanvdD A VoTtery, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 
S.S. STEWART, ““““ FINE pei 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 











SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO,TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Conn. 


DIAMOND 
saggy 






First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 














YOURS =) 
IF G. O'Conor 
Manufacturer 
YOU and Carver of 
PAY . 
TEE Piano Legs, 
, LYRES and 
ran. PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant See Orders from dealers prompt 
>. PRICE | ly attended to. 
St a. ? ' FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. ts 540 & 6412 West 86th St. 
m Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
WeaverOrgan & Piano Co, York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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inclosing the advertisement of the Central Piano Company, 
also a letter from a lady near Boston who had answered 
which were 


the advertisement, and the contract and order 
sent to her by the Central Piano Company. 

The letter to C. C. Harvey & Co. reads as follows 

BRIGHTON, Mass., July 20, 1893. 

DEAR SIRS—I saw this advertisement in ‘‘Hearth and Home.” I 
re ved the paper July 18, and answered the advertisement July 14. 
I received the answer J] 19. 

Signed 


A call at 78 and 80 Murray street, the address given in 


the advertisement, reveals the fact that a party by the 
name of Reidaut had rented desk room in the building 
rom a Mr. Smith, ana this Reidaut was supposed to be the 


iger of the Central Piano Company. Mr. Reidaut was 
n, neither was Mr. Smith. The office was closed and 
rd left that it would be closed until the following Mon- 
iy, this being on Wednesday. 
A gen in the building consented to give some in- 
mation regarding the ‘‘ piano company,” as he styled it. 
information contained the fact of Reidaut having 
room two weeks ago of Mr. Smith, as we 
given, and that since that time expressmen with let- 
been coming in frequently, and that Reidaut 


wo 


tleman 


red desk some 


have 
ters Nave 
seemed to be doing a flourishing business. 

His mail was not delivered at the Murray street 


but was placed in a lock box at the general post office. 


address, 


There were no pianos in sight. 
course of a few days many people dropped in and 
and their actions 


In the 
quired for the Central Piano Company, 
rather created an impression among the other occupants of 
building that there was something crooked in connec- 
This impression was all but 

ot Wednesday mornit an officer 
Second Police Precinct called upon Mr. Reidaut 
had an extended interview with him. In answer to an 
sergeant of this precinct said that a lady 
Indiana had sent to police he adquarters the 
tisement, order, contract, &c., of the Central Piano 
npany and asked for a police investigation. The officer 


the 
tion with the piano company. 
last when 


firmed ig 


the 


con 
fron 
and 
iquiry the 
in 





Co 
detai led on the case demanded of Reidaut that he produce 
one of the Central Piano Company's instruments. This 
Reidaut said he could not do. The officer then obliged 
» write a letter, which was to the effect that when the 
Central Piano Company sent out a piano it was simply a 
as they say in the advertisement, a ‘‘ miniature 

pian This letter, with the Indiana correspondence, was 


1 over 


r to the chief inspector of the Post Office De- 
vartment, New York. A call at the chief inspector’s office 
developments and brought the matter 


opened up further 


mack to the Eastern Piano Company, already referred to 
tl article, and which, it was reported, had been or- 
red out of the Beekman street building. 
The Eastern Piano Company is still in existence, and to 


intents and purposes are doing business at 3, 5, 7 and 9 
Beekman street, under the management of Reidaut’s son. 
This would indicate that the Eastern Piano Company and 
the Central Piano Company were so closely united in the 
be practically one concern. The Post 


many complaints regarding 


management as to 
offic received 
the crooked workings of the Eastern Piano Company, and 
their investigation make it certain that the whole scheme 


They would proceed against them, but can- 


Office ials have 


is aswindle. 
not for the want of a complainant who is willing to assist in 
the prosecution. The amount, $2.85, being so small no one 
cares to bother with it. 

A very singular circumstance with the 
Beekman street place is that the elevator man should have 
so positively affirmed that the Eastern Piano Company was 


in connection 


| tisement reads : 





not in the building. It looks very much like collusion be- 
tween Reidaut and the elevator man to throw off from the 
track any caller not known to the elevator man and who 
might prove disagreeable in investigating the workings of 
the Eastern Piano Company. 

To return to the Central Piano Company. The adver- 
‘* We will give one of our elegant highly 
finished miniature upright pianos to the first 100 persons 
sending in their name and address.” Of course the first 100 
names is never reached, and in reply to a person sending in 
their name the following circular and contract is for- 
warded : 


CENTRAL PIANO COMPANY. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


OUR PIANOS ARE IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


NEw YORK, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CITY, 7, 18, 1893. 


DEAR MADAM—Your favor of recent date at hand, and we 
suppose you will be very much surprised by: learning that 
your answer was among the first one hundred, and that you are 
to receive one of our celebrated pianos. BUT, before we send 
you this piano, you must sign the enclosed contract, promising 
that you will show it to your friends, tell how and where you 
got it, and to recommend our house to them; you also have to 
promise to help us to sell our pianos whenever you see an op- 
portunity. What we intend to do is, to give away ONE HUN- 
DRED of these pianos to introduce them into the market and to 
show the public what a fine instrument we can sell so cheap; 
we are the only piano firm who ever offered a — FREE, and 
we can therefore truthfully say that we think this is the GREAT- 
EST offer ever made by any reliable piano or musical firm. Of 

course, aS you can imagine, this is a great e xpense to us, but we 
do honestly believe that we will make lots of money by giving 
away these one hundred pianos as we will sell hundreds more, 

by introducing them in this way. Our pianos have a rich ring- 
ing tone, are finely finished and decorated, and are in fact the 
most durable piano you can buy for the money. To help pay, 
at least, our advertising bill, office expe nses, packing, boxing, 
etc., we simply require you to send $2.85, which sum will just 
cover that cost. Now, as we are willing to give you this piano, 
we think it fair and just that you send the $2.85 and save us the ex- 
pense of boxing, packing, etc. On receipt of the above amount 
we will ship you the piano, but under no other conditions can 
you obtain one FREE. If you have any friends who you think 
would like to buy a piano, please send us their names and ad- 
dresses, and we will do our best to sell them one. If we succeed 
in selling them one, we will give you 10 per cent. commission 
for giving us the name. We don’t suppose you will refuse this 
piano, but in case anything should happen that you would not 
want it, please write at once informing us of the fact. Do not 
write and ask a lot of questions, as we explain the whole thing 
here, and have nw time to answer them. Our time is all valu- 
able. Also consider that it takes some time for the piano to 
reach you, for it does not go as fast asaletter. Do not ask us 
to send it C. O. D., the amount is too small for that. 

Please fill out the order blank and contract below, enclose the 
money, and return same to us, and we will immediately ship you 
the piano. Very truly yours, 

THE CENTRAL PIANO Co., 
78 and 80 Murray St., New York City, N. Y. 


ENTITLES THE HOLDER TO ONE OF OUR 
MINIATURE PIANOS. 


THIS CERTIFICATE 
ELEGANT 


ORDER BLANK 


AND CONTRACT, 


THE CENTRAL PIANO COMPANY. 


I do hereby promise to take Piano described above. I also do 
promise to show it to my friends, tell them how and wherel got : 
it, and to recommend your house to them, and help youall I : 
can in future sales. I do also enclose in this letter $2.85 as de- 
sired above. 


I hereby sign my full name and address: 


My nearest RR. station: 


By reading the above letter and contract it will be seen 
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that they are both cleverly worded and calculated to easily 
deceive. 

The word ‘‘ miniature” whenever mentioned appears in 
very small type and would be overlooked by the majority in 


reading both the advertisement and the contract. This 
point is what keeps the operators of the scheme out of the 
law’s clutches. For they claim to be giving just what the 
customer orders. Although the deception is complete and 
a person receives but a little cheap toy, valueless for any 
purpose, they can prove prove by their friends that it is 
worth $2.85 ; and what are you going to do about it? It is 
the same point exactly which is always brought by Daniel 
F. Beatty’s lawyer, and which up to the present time has 
kept him out of State’s prison. Beatty has always been 
able to secure witnesses who would testify that his organs 
were worth all he received for them and no one had been 
swindled. 

The Post Office officials have the Eastern Piano Company 
and the Central Piano Company under surveillance, and 
will probably take active measures at the first oppor- 
tunity to stop their using the United States mails for their 
money transactions. So far the Reidauts have made sat- 
isfactory settlement with several parties whom they have 
deceived, and who started in to make it warm for them. 

We have gone into rather full details for the benefit of 
the piano dealers throughout the country who may have 
occasion to use the information in satisfying inquiry re- 
garding the Eastern Piano Company and the Central Piano 
Company, both of which offer in the shape of a piano that 
which is absolutely without utility. 


The Reimers Piano Solid. 
HE outcome of the disagreements which re- 
sulted in the Reimers Piano Company, Toronto, being 
dissolved is that Edward Smith, formerly secretary, and 
Mr. Iredale, have withdrawn from the business and a com- 
plete reorganization has been effected. 

The new concern, an incorporated company, will include 
Mr. I. Reimers (a manufacturer of great experience and 
who was foreman with the Steinways for several years) for 
supervision of the factory ; Whaley, Royce & Co., the emi- 
nent Toronto music dealers, publishers and general jobbers 
in everything musical, for the wholesale and retail piano 
pushing. Ability, enterprise, experience and financial 
strength in this case form a combination that no doubt will 
make the Reimers piano a leader in the Canadian market. 

The Reimers piano is a separable-case upright; the 
separable case being a most ingenious contrivance for facili- 
tating moving up and down stairs, or from room to room, 
and so simple that even a young lady can take it apart and 
handle with ease, none of the works, actions, keys or key 
bottoms requiring to be detached, nor is the tuning affected. 
Other valuable accessories are a patent automatic tone libera- 
tor giving the fullest volume of sound without lifting the top 
of piano; and a patent metallic key bottom support which 
insures that desirable absolute regularity of touch so often 
wanting in other pianos. Further good points of the 
Reimers instrument, viz., honesty of construction, sweet- 
ness and purity of tone, fine action, handsome finish, to- 


gether with the useful and very clever ape devices 
culiarly its own, have won strong friends to perpetuate 
its existence and give it well deserved leading rank 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 
Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 

MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 

















323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUES FRESE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


SENT BE 


Manufacturer o 


CENT 
“CROWN” 


ca Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is Seeing 


and from time to time I need piano orgag workmen. 
| ne Nem pve eg Hoe ur = on postal, ul you 
Saas b. BENT, £23 to 435 Canal Bt. Chicago, [ley Qtatad. 1870 


CHICAGO. 


MAN 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET, 
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WESSELL, NICKEl & GROSS EMERSON ly 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — (Established in 1849.) 60, ooo M A D E 


PIANO ACTIONS. ia 


Every meena Fully 
Warranted. 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 

455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 








PIANOS. 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, Prices Moderate and 'LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, Terms Reasonable. FREE. 
NEW YORE... EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


b. V. SHAVERNS, SON & CO, Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF L. F. HEPBURN & CO., ee 
Grand & U 4 ht Piano Actions, Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
ware, prig SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
1 ’ * 


This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1888. 


HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS, -:=22--- 


WARERUOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


























AUGUSTUS J. MIL.1I.ER, The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 





MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


IANO 
MATERIALS 


Strings. The Albert “*G’’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Acserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for enuigitins circular, 


Whru Tif 
: ios OSiae ai 


t (AN RAC ORY 494 a 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 


MUSIC TRADE RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, | ovcevoe se acss css tisorscn, can 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 








MOT OLS 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. | 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. ! 
























C redit Ratings. | | Manufacturers of All Kinds of NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


« Musical Strings, « 

















THOMPSON REPORTING CO., Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. ws NEW YORK. as ps WE LEAD THE TRADE. 5 
Z, LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! a 
Oo DIALOGUE. a 
Ha EDNA ORGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” — 
j 4 CusTOMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought =| 
om, And mourned because I found it not.” | od 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Oo ~ 
g| HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. & 
PIANOS 4 PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. r 
=) MONROEVILLE, & 
§ m| THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "°“siicS" | = 





525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
A. SMITH, |PIANO ACTIONS, 


Fiano Hammer Cov 
1 o or nd erer, Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
330 MAIN STREET, Factories; St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. Y, C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


en application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACEK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


STEGER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 











This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Cor. 


Send for Catalogue. 











KUSHsGERTS 
HIGH GRADE 
MEDIVM PRICE 
PIANOS 


CHICAGO 





126-130 N.Union St, Chicago I 





MANUFACTURERS 








SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. .—._ti 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 






54 Catalogues 

















HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


162 & 164 W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


160, 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
4271 Clybourn Ave., 


OEFZICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 








Van Buren St. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘SAUVIS ONY 





21 to 41 ALBERT ST.,° 
CHICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—— 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO.., 


OChicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 














| Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
865, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 











AUCUST POLLMANN, 
R= ak od — instants 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., 


just west of 
Broadway, 


nec © 
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THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 


Each Head can be tightened separately. 








Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, MANAGER, 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. . . 








U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov, 30, 1892. 








MaAnuraciuky, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street, 
Address 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| L171 Broadway, 
all New York communications to the 
Manufactory, Brooklyn. 


Brapsury Music Haci, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


125 to 135 Raymond St., | 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street. New York 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4n> UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
THEH JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(8 The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
Seance ond Cannan. f 26 Warren St., New York. 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





> Cambridgeport Mass. 
D SUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


% 
a 
Y 


+, 
RAILROAD. 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 














CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 








Established 
18 


49. 


aay (.N.STIMPSON 
& C0, 












——— PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, |“ pxcrony. 
TRUSSES, 


Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514t0 518 W. 24th St., 





PILASTERS, &e., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 




























NEW YORK. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


TRE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 


BRVING, MASS. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** Regret & 








102-704East {48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 
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me 0 SOOM MARTIN GUITARS i ow tui 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


i@” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#1 


For over 
They enjoy a 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. 
and many o 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 





WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRER, 


sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. DE La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | 


thers, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers 


of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, XN. Y. 











— UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








Beiween 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








P 





OPULAR 


S555 


EASE & 


ANOS. — oA 








SBA 





Grand, BA and Chk 


~PIANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


struments of the . Guaranteed for Five Years. 
G2” Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav YToRxz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 





IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Frernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EssEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvonRyYtTon, 


SOOnNWN. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


LEH 


ORGAN 








Ss ~ 
:: EXCELSIOR VIOLINS. a 
5 é Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. z > 
C+ CEL Si : CEL S, 4 
=3 ,7 4, Highest Grade Instruments, ,%" “9%, i= 
s = a } f: By First-Cxiass Artists Onty. $ “s 
Sa Ac} 5 Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 2% 
f= Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mar BS < 
ac A Agencies for several States stil] open. ots en 3 S 
Ee ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). & 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Accnts for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Boston 











ee Is Durability 
Quality of WEnCELLeD Pl 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav Toonz. 
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— ESTABLISHED 18s4.—— 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE ‘AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 





LL our Pianos hav r pate pay om Bell Met (hy eee nee eos 

io, 1872, and Nov vember, it7su pt ee wy oh 3 have t metallig 

n frame. Cast . pat ted May, 1877, and Mas be Bow gd. - 4 ~~ 
quunee theuée judges 





re BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


 % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
“CO Instruments. 


AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





sre rit. 


SOLE AGENT, 


COOPER, HEWitTT & CO., 


No: 17 BURLING SiitYP, NEw YToRekz. 


IVE U SiC 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YoRekZ. 


TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


VW TFB: 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 980 Bast 30th St., Now York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
we somned ORGANS: 


ie Cathedral, N. Y., 







Manufacturers an id Dealers 


VENEERS, 


And Importe: 


FANCY woobs, 





NEW YORK. 

















ISAAC 1 COLE & SON! 





| 426 and 427 Bast Blghth St., Bast River, se 


a a 




















‘THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Weod and Metal... . . Flue and Reed..... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PwPIPeH Oo ER. Co A. DE MATHRIAIS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL susan, - Established 1847, 























- READING, MASB. 








COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


{Scien av Grant'cratee. =  COHICAGO, ILL. 
a= a WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


FACTORY : 








ALSO 


PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Wood > Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 


o tee 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0,, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, IN. J., UT. S. A. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srainway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 





BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


EUROPEAN 
St. Pauli, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—653d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





THE CELEBRATED 


And are preferred by the conscientious Musical Instructors 
and Musicians. 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149-155 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOs Ton. 


F | RST in Art. 
g FIRST «nn 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, 


“ADOLGE pat, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 12 


—_ACOBLCE, PAT, 


2 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


cance aes. The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





LOCEWOOD PRESS, 196 and 126 Duane Street, Oor. Church, New York. 














